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* FOREWORD 

^lany recent stu^dies oHhe condition of higher eoucation in the Nation 
'have complairied of the paucity or^untimeliness o^thesi^a available for 
analysis, StatPstics are aggregated usually only in terms iDf the public and 
private sedorSj and Analysis of groups of .institutions Witljin tihese two . 
broad categories is difficult, if not impossible, f^urther, differences from 
year to year ih^definitions and data collection practices compound the 
problem of fjieasuring^ and 'defining trends for institutional groupings. 
*^Thus, the selectio/i of a .particular set of institutions for study over a pre- 
determined period of tjrne is by circumstance limijed U^erms of specificity 
. and completeness. ' . ' . * ( , ' y 

With frank acknowledgment of these distinct l/mitations, this study 
examines thelrendsjhat are discernible in the aggregate data available 
from private liberal arts colleges. The study does not prbpose to describe 
institutional conditions at a particular- moment in history. Rather, if^at- ^ 
tempts to construct a profile of private liberal arts colleges a? a.grpup, a 
profile in the pro6ess of change through time and the force of Aew condi- 
tiorfs and circumstances. The iinivefte to be studied is the approximately 
!590 private liberaKarts colleges in the Nation and the important cdritribu- 
tion they make by increasing the educational options available to students. 

Much has been written in recent years relative to the value of and need 
for diversity among higher education institutions. In this context, the term 
".diversity" usually Js intended }q emigrate not only differences between 
institutiopsJn terms of the method by which tbey obtain financial support, 
byt differences in total institutiojoal enrollments,.differences in class size, 
diff^ences in curriculums offered, and diffarences in social and moral 
values ta^ight. As the cost of college attendance has riseri, and as enroll- 
ment levels have stabilized or^dfecjin^d, institutional differences have 
become accentuated, in the minds of prospective -students and their 
parents/ Private liberal arts colleges and their distinctive characteristics 
contribute significantly to t\i^ diversity of our higher education system arfd 
^ merit special study. * / ' - « * ^ ' 

It isanticipated that this publication will provide educators, legislators, 
and Mncerned citizens with a convenient, yet thorough, compilation of the 
* extant Information rggardmg. these irViportant institutions. The major 
source of data is the Higher Educatioff General Information Survey; how- 
ever, the study also m^kes use qtdma' from numerous^ private organiza- 
tions and independent scholars. ' 1 , 
\ It is hoped that this effort will, help to establish a foundation for further 
research and study qf this segment of higher education. 

' William C GesjSheider, • 
W Chief, Planning Siatfj 
> > Bureauof Higher and Continuing Education. 
. December 1977 ■ 



PREFACE 



' -^Much consternation exfets in education circles and elsewhere about 
the status of private libera] artscollegfes. Almost daily, it seems, an article 
-or^ .book.appears that either decries the imminent collapse of these col- 
leges or heatedly'states the contrary. A purpose of this study is totlear the 
afr and help to take the edge off this debate. . - . \ ' 

This study is based on aggreaafe data ^focusing mainly' bn Ine last 
decade. It has six chapters, including an introduction which presents a 
cursory view of some major, aspects of the condition of higher education 
in genefal ; tha^rs, it estabhshes a confext in whfch to view the conditiohof^ 
private liberal arts colleiges. The second chapter begins^the discussron 
proper by exa'mining trends in institutional and en/olltnent grov^h. The 
. third cKapter focuses on changes in students and the impact o'f thos^ 
changes upon l^yrriculum. Chapter four examines the status of faculty and 
staff. The fifth chapter deals with finances and, in jdoing so, attempts ta 
avoid pejorative terms such' as ''financial exigericy" and "fiscal crisis.". 
These terms would be inappropriate for this stud>( because they have been 
construed in an apparently infinite variety of ways and consequently have 
little ^lesdrif)tive function. The^inal chapter, the conclusion, serves mainly . 
•to recapitulate the major trends discussed in the precedhig chapters. 

this study is concerned with a universe thaf varies in size from year to 
year but consists of coughly 690 colleges. 1t/elies heavily upon the Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) for statistical infowation. 
It also uses data from other sources, both public and private, such as the 
American Assocfation of University Professors, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, andlhe American Councif on Education. One conclusFon of 
this study is that there is a great need for more thorough data gathering: 
there is a lack of data for private liberal arts colleges and insufficient 
information on faculty, staff, and student characteristics. 

The data gre presented, wherever possible, according to the system of 
classi^inb institutions used by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. Un^er this system, there are-five classes: Doctoral-Granting Instftu- 
tions; Comprehensive Universities and Colleges; Literal Arts College^ 
Two>Yegr Colleges and Institutes; and Professional Schools and Other 
Specialized I nstitutions<*thus, the study focuses on the private institutions 
. in Class 3,. Liberal Arts I and II colleges.^ Unjess otherwise specified; the 
ternjs Liberal Arts I arid Liberal Arts l|^ refer to private institutions. 

The.data are empirical and cpnsS^ently tell only as much about the 
conciitbji of private liberal arts colleges as a physicar examination tells 
abouittje condition pf a human .being. Both are incomplete to the extent 
that they neglect subjective matters or equate 'them with. objective meas- 
ures. Any final assessrnent of the condition of private lib'd\fal arts colleges 
.must deal with such intangibles as quality, intellectual curiosity, apd 
vitality, and academic freedom and integrity. It is hoped that this study 



fulfrlls that obligation better than many others do; and from time'to time it 
.reminds the reader of the need for taking these intangit)les mto"account. 
It is hoped that oTie result of this study will be to a[ert the public.to the 
fmportance of these matters. - ^ 

Many people have provided invaluable, assistance in various phas'fes of 
this study. Specigl thanks should be given to Sharon G.Yates of the Bureau 
of Higher and Continuing Education <0E) for her diligent competence in 
gathering and preparing the data. James W. Moore, also of the Bureau, 
gave valuable support injhe early phases of the project. In addition, 
Dr. Joseph P. Miller of John^Carroll, University contributed .substantially 
to the development of these materials during his stay in Washmgton as a 
participant in the Presidential Executive Interchange Program. Jean 
Sclater and Mary Brown, of the Bureau, and Cathy Henderson andElaine 
El-Khawas, of the American Councjl on.Education, also provided assistance 
in data Collection. W. Vance Grant and C. Georg^^ind of the National 
Center fonEducation Statistics provided much help in reviewing the data, 
and parts of the text. WilliathA^^Shoemakerofthe Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges perused various portions otthe text and provided 
many useful suggestions. A part1culaf-debt js owed Margaret Duell of this 
Bure&u for laborihg arduously over the task of typing the*text and chgrts. 

There are others, too numerous to name, whose suggestions, patience, 
and sympathy have helped throughout the study. To them, too, a special 



1. The Carnegie Commission defines Liberal Arts I colleges as pubfifc 
and private institutions which "scored 5 or above on Astin^s^selectivity in- 
dex [based on NMSQT scores for 1964] or. . : were included among the 
200 leading baccalaureate granting institutions in tei^rtis of numbers 
of Jheir graduates receiving Ph. D./s at 40 leading doctoral-granting 
Institutions, from 1920 to 1966. . Liberal Arts Jl colleges "include 
all the liberal arts colleges that did not^eet our criteria for inclusion 

in the first group "A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education. 

Berkeley: The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1973. Pp. ^-4. 
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- ^ ; in ,th6 Growth of Higher £ducat1on 



The history of Arrierican higher edUca- 

Jion is largely a record j&f continuous, rapid 
growth in the nunfib^^d si?e of institutions, 
the number of stui^^ them, the 

number ofpeopleWl^^ tliem, and4he 
Size of their'budg^s. Morgiecently, though,^ 
ihe expansion r^te has begun to slowed sorjie 
sectors, and some trends suggest that, the 

'futi^re njay be characterized by declining en- 
rollments and their unfortunate con-, 
sequences. But throyghout most ^f this 
centMry,*higher education has grown -yirtu- > 
ally witbout restraint It has become big 
'btjsiness/ For' example,^ between 1965-66 
and 1975-76, total current fund revenues at 
public and_ private institutions combined 
(irtcludlng 2^year colleges) fose from $12.8 
billion to $39.6 biirion, and expenditure^ . 
rose concomitantly from $12.6 billion to 
$38.9 billion. At the same* time, year-end 
market values of endowments at public and 
private institutions combined rose to $15.4 

'billion."" >^ — , ^ , - 

This enormous expjansion in the enter- 
prise has been accompanied, of course, by 
increasing numbers of staff. In 1959-60, ' 
for example, institutions of higher education - 
employed 383,000 faculty, and jother pro- 
fessional staff, 54.8"percent of whom worked 
in* public^ institutions. By 1972-73, there 

/were roughly 887,00p-Jotal faculjy and other 
professionals employed [n all institutions. 
By this time, the proportion employed in the 
public sector had junrrped to 7Q percent of 
the total.^ By 1975-7§, t^ere weipmor? than 
377;000 fulj-tjfne instrHJctK>n^l ilculty alone 
in higher education.^ . . 

'As higher educaiion became a large fi- ' 
nancial enterprise, it alsd became, more ex- 
pensivey In 1965-66, for, example, total 
charges, to students at public universities ^ 
averaged $1,105, while at other public 4- 
yegr CQllegfes, they we;e $902 Jn 1976-77, 



these charges had jumped to an estimated 
$2,063 at public universities and ^1,843 at 
Qthe^ public 4^year colleges. In the private 
sector, the increases are even more startling. 
Total charges to students at private universi- 
ties averaged $2,316 i/i 1965-66 and soared 
to $4,573 in;1976-77. In other pi;4vate 4- 
year colleges,' the chgrges rose>frqm $1,897 
to $3,723.3 Si^ch increases and "the price 

.differentials fcjetween.the public anc( private 
sectors obviously giVe the public sector a ^ 
competitive edge. . . \ 

During -about the last. 45. years,' the 
grpyrth of highe> education has been remark- 

.ably/^d consistently dynamic. In terms of 
the total number of institutions, for example, 
the higher education community (including 
2-year polleges) has morejhan doubled (see 

' fable 1). During .this pelfcd^ fhe num'ber of 
institutions grew by an average of 36 each 
year. Since 1973-74, though,, this rate has 
fallen off sharply, so that lately the number ^ 
of^ schools haa/increased by an average of' 
only 19 annually, f hjs decline in the growth 
rate is even more striking when one realizes 
that during the depression the number \of 
institutions increased by 26" per year. . 

The most Spectacular growth in the num> 
bers of ir)6tituti6ns has *ocpurred in tije 

.public sector. Since 1931-32", the number, 
of public institutions, has i-ncreased by an 
average of 21 each year, 'but lately that 
growth rate has slowed somewhat During 

'the depression the publip-sector grew by an^ 
Average of 7 new -schools each year/(A part 
of this growth is caused by the practice of^ 
counting branch campuses .^s Jndividuar 

institutions after 1964-65. Notwithstanding-^ 
this practice, the growt)i/is exceptional^); 

me growth of the private sector Jhas 
been only slightly Jess spectacular. Since 
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TABLE l.-^'umber of rnstitutions of Higher Education, 
. by Control: United States and OutlyJrfg Areas, 1931-3? 
tol97e-77f' • ^ 



Academic 
year Total 



Contrlbt of institution 



Public 



Pcivate 



• — tlumbef-Percent-tUptfa 



1931-32 


1,460 


544 


* 37.3' 


916 - 


62.7 


. 1935^6 


1,628 


577 




1,051 


64.6 


1941-42 


4,72a 


616. 


35.8 


1^04 


64.2 


'4945-46 
19^9-gO ' 


1,768 


624f 


35.3 


1,144 


64,7 - 


1,858 


640 


^34.4 


1,218 


65.6 


195^5 


1,855 


652 


35.f 


1,203 , 


64,9 


^l'959-60 


2^028 


703 


34.7 


1,325 


65.3 


l'964-€§. 


2,207 


790 


35.8 ' 


1,417 


64^ 


1969-70 ^ 


2,836 


1,312 . 


46.3 


1,524 


53.7 


1970-71 J 


a,855 


*;.335 


46.8 . 


1,520 


53.2 


, 1971-72 » 


2,902 


1,381* 


47.6 * 


1,521. 


52.4 


1972-73V 2,951 


1,414 


47.9 


1,537 


52.1 


1973-74* 


3,018 


1,445 •* 


473 


-1,'573— 


52.2^ , 


1974-75 i 


3,038'* 


1,453 


47.8 


1,58S 


52.2 


1975-76 > 


3,055 


1,454 


47.6 


1,601 


52.4 


1976^77^ 


3,075 


U467 


47.7 


1,608 


52.3 



> Number of institution^ of higfier education include bcanCh 
'campuses. . • ' * 

NOTE: Due tOToQndjng, percentages may not add to 100.0%. . 

SOURCES: U.S. Pepartment of Health, Educatios/ and Wei-, 
fare, NatJOnai Center (or Education Statistt&s. Highet Cduca 
tion. Education Djtectory, 1970-7^-1^76-77. U.S. Department 
Of Health, Educationi anct Welfare, Office of Educatign, 
BionnialSurveyof Education, ^946^ . * " 

193 V32, the number of private institution? 
has increased by an average of 15 a year, 
the.data show, ttiough, that this growth has 
been erratic, especially since the beginning 
of this decade, and has begun to slow? Thus, 
between 19S9-70*and 1976-77^ -the growth 
- fSte had declined to 12 per year, while during 
^the depression it was49 per year. In other 
words, as measured by numbers of institu- 
tions, the growth ^bf the public sector has 
been more striking than that of the private. 
• A more dramatic indication^of the rela-* 

• tiyely greater growth of the public sector is 
, reveafed in the proporiions of public to 

* private institutions* in 1949-BO, private 
schools outnumbered public schools, by. 

•almost 2:1; s\t\de 1969-70, this, propoftron 
. has shrunk to hearJy l:i. In terms 6f relative 
growth, the public sector has expanded by 



170 percent m the last 45' years, while the 
private sector 'has grawa by Qnly 76 percent ^ 
' The gf eater growth: of the^public sector; 
vis-^'^is the private is In sizable measure;- 
due to ^6 «jid emergence of 2-yeaf inrstitu-., 
tions.,Sinceilll^l, the number of public, 
2;yearJnstitutionS|ias moretlian glouoled, 
w hile the n uml^er of pjrivate g-vear insti\ti- 
tigns has actually declined, by one-fourth 
(see table 2). The peak growth .period for 
publip.2-year in^itutibns was betweSn 1965 
and 1970? when the number of scjiobls. in.- 
cre^sed by an averajpe of 70 per 'year, or 
.b^er than Iper^vvee'k. But th.e number of 
pnv^e' 2-year institutions was declining'dur- 
ing the 1960's by an average "of 3 ppr^ear.. 
Thus, asiof 1976-77, public 2:year institci- 
tions outnumbered private ones by more 
than 5 to 1 and represented 84 percent of 
trie entire sector. 

The expansion of this s^or was stimu- 
lated by a number of causes. \For example, 
\ therfe has been during the last 15 yea^rs 
^increasing demanll for vocational education, 
-and many .2-year .institutions specigltze in 
3uch technical and^caVeer-oriented training. 
IVforeovgr, numerous "-workers' desire to 
sharpen>5kills learned earlier or to acquire 
new. ones and look to 2-year institutions to 
help them f^ulfill.t^vese nee.ds. In. addition, 
the growing emptiasis on increasiha accessi- 
bility ^to pbstsecondary ' education .has 
prompted numerous governmental autnori- 
ties to make sucheduc^'on more geographi- 
cally available, especially to comcnuter 

TABLE :2.— Number of iJ-Year Institutions ' of HIghSr 
Education, by Conirof: United States, 1960-61 ft 



197&-77 








— : — -t.. » 

Academic 
year 


,]Jotal\ 


* , Oonirol 




Public- / ' Private 


1960-61........ 

1965-66 

1^70-71.,...,. 

1975- 76.,..^,. 

1976- 77 ':. 


' /678 ^ 
17\ 
r.091 ' 
i.-230 • 
1,233 


•405 ; 
^503 
; 847 

• 1.014 • 

1,030 


273 
268* 

203 



SOURCE: Amailcan Atsoelathn of Junhf Collegas Annu»l 
Directory, 1976, 1977, -v. 
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. students. Thus, 2*year institutions* have , 
. \ sprung up air over the Nation tp help ^linrii- 
, ' nat§.extreifie distance and travel tihia as 

^ hnpediments to getting some form of post-^ 
sefcondary educgtioff, / ; - > . 

^ ^ ^ The growing dominance, of the pubfic- 
aectot, is ,highljghted the*' emroliment. 

, grpwth in 2-year public institutions. Between 
1960^1 atid, 197^77, enrpllments grew^ 
by .almost '-600 percent to better than- 3.9, 

-• niiDion 'students^ (see table 3). 

^Notwithstanding these unequal patterns 
\ of growth; though, total private institytibns 
1n?197&^77.^nr outnumbered. total public 
irtstitutions. dp the other hand, enrollment 
In the public setter was more than three 
times greater than 1n the jJrivate secter In 
*1that year. Enrollm^ntln ^11 institutions (in- * 
, eluding' 2-year^fnstitirtiQnfe) has grown ill the 
J last Quarter century by morq than 4 times tq . 
a total pif 9.7 mjllion sjudents in 1975 (see 
t^ble4).1nl950,fhi:Sfenrollnryentw^s*evenly ' 
divided 'Between ppbfic>nd;ppate institu 

' tidns. Thus, since there were on<y half as 
many public schools as there'were private 
ones,^pubfic scho6ls .were genera fly. twice as 
lar^e as private ones. By 1975, public insti- 
tutions enrolled three-fourths of ^all of the 
students in college and were roughly 3Aimes 
as large as private schools, the dispartties 
in enrollment growth rates m the public and . 
private sectors underscore these obsejva- 

/ tlohs. Enrollment in the public sector has- 
grown during the last ifjuarter century by 552 

• ^ percent, while in the private sector it has 
grown'by only 102 percent. Thus, in terhis of . 
enrollment, as in ierms of numbers of 



TABLE 4.;--Degree^re^it Enrqllment, In institutions 
of Higher Education, by Control: OnltecT States, Fall 
1950 to Fall 1975 - . ' 



Table 3. Enrottment Iq 2-Year Public Institutions of 
Higher Education/United »&tes, 1960-61 to 1976-77^ 



AcJademJcyear 


Enroltment 


* 

X96G-61 


^ ** * 
^ 566,224 


1965-66:..,,..... . . . " 


1,152,086 


1970-7L,,.,A^ . . . . 


. . . ' . 2,366,028 


1975-76.. . . . .. 


3^921.,54ie> 


1976-77. V,. ...... .V . 


^ 3,939,173 







SOURCE: Am9t!c9n Aszoclathn Junhr CoUoqos Annual 
, » \ DffctA/y, 1976, i977 * r - ' 



Fan 



Totaf- 



Cont<^l'of institution 



Pdblic 



Private 



Namjjer Per-. 
' » ^ .''Cent 



NumbelV 



Per- 
cent 



1950 

1955 

1960. 

1§65 

1970 

19/^ 

1972 

1973 

1974. 

1975. 



. 2',281,298'' 
,.2>653,034 
; 3,582,726 
. 5,526,^325 
7,92P,449 
8,11^,103 , 



8,265,057 
8,518,15a 
9,023,446 
9,731,431 



1,139,699 
1,476,282 
.2,115,893 
3,624,442 
5,80(5,089 
6^013,934 
6,158,929 
6,388,619 
6y838,324 
7,425,772 



50.0 

55.6 

^9.1 

6^.6 

73.2 

74.1, 

74.^ 

75.0 

75.8 

76.3 



1,141,599 

1,176^752 

1,466,833 

1,9Q1,883 

2,121,060 

2,102,169 

2,106,128., 

2,1?9,531 

2,185,122 

2,305,659 



5o:o 

44.4 
40.9 
34.4 
26.8 
25.9 
25.5 
25.0 
24.2 
23.7 



NQTC. BegtnnirtS in 1960, ^data are for 50 States and .the 
District of Columbia, data for earjl^r yedrs are foi^ 48 States 
and the District of Coiunlbla. ^^glnnlng In 1955. enrollment 
figures inctude extension students. * . , ^ 

SOUftCE:. M.S. •Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for<€ducation Statistics, Digest of £duc3- 
thn StaUsticSt 1975, > ' ■ ^ 

^ infstftutions, both sectors expanded -sig- 
nificantly, but the^, public sector grew by 3 
times as many students as did Hie private. 
* The rata of growth of the public sector was 
5^2 tirnfes greater than that of the private. 

In additioji to targe increases In the 
ngmberof institutions and in^he numBypf 
students going to college, there is a paralj'ef . 
^ trend, inferred above, in both the public and 
, prfvate sectors toward largef -individual 
inStitutipVis. , fable 5 (below) showsr for. 
exan3ple„that in the public sector t[je num-' 
ber of^yery smal^, colleges decreased be- 
/ tween 1*967 and 19/5— those. with ffewerthah • 
500 students declined by 46 percent In the 
500-2,499 enrollment raoge (theVange into 
which most private liberat-arts colleges fall), 
e jiumber of public institutions ros? *by 
arly 45 percent VVithin both^the 1,000- 
f499*enroHment rangVandthe 2,50.0-9',999f 
nge, the increases were everv gr^ater^ 
about 72 percent eaph. Within the 10,000-^,; 
29,999 range, there was a 94 percent in- 

:' ■ ■ ■ . 3 
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crease, artd Within the range above 3Q,000> ' 
there was a 13 percent ipp-easfe between 
1968 and 1975. The g reatest g rowth occu rred 
In the 10,000-19,999 range level,^ where the . 
number of Institutions rose by 123 percent 
(see tables). ' • ' . 

In the private sector^ the sariie plienome- 
non occurred, with one or two exceptioi;is. 
The number of very small private institutions 
(those^ enrolPing. fewer than 500 studfents) 
increased by 9 percent, while their counter- 
parts in the public sector decjined dramat- 
ically. Withi? the 500-2,499 range ^where 
most private liberal arts colleges fall), the 
.number of private institutions rose by 6 
percent. WitNn the 2,50^9,999 range, 'the', 
number of institutions roseTpy_36 percent, 
hqt far *from the rate of incr^ae within that 
rahgelh the public sector.Within the 10,000^^ 
29,999 range, th^ number stayed ^Im'ost 
unchanged between 1968 and 1975, while 
the number of very large private institutions, 
that is, thase with more than 30,000 stu- 
. dents, declined from 2 to 1. The number of 
private institutions with between 10,000,and. 
19,999 students also remained essentially 
unchanged, though that _^was the fastest 
grpwing leveiilrijhe public sector. ' 

Three virfpprtant caveats, are in, order, 
here. Fjrst, .it §^«>,Mld be remembered that 
these calculat}^§lc;on number of 

institutions b^^^eniSDllment level are not to 
.be taken as indicating that there.wa^La de- 
cline m the total number of institutions^^^ 
Rather, the figures suggest that smaller 7 
institutiQns were^growing and migrating to. 
the^ne^ct range upward, not closing. . 

Second, it 'fs specious to equatfe growth 
with propp^rity, Thus, it does not follow that, 
^ecauscUtne public sector has expanded 
^ much-mofe-rapidfy.than the privatet-ltfe' 
therefore t&e he^althier sector. . ' 

Third,, and 'related to the prevPous point, • 
' the rates bl/growth of thes^. two sectors 
indicate much- more than'the le\fel*of the 
demand tii^e is for these schools. They also 
reflect tlje decisions oi numerous bodies of 
governante. The expansion .of the public 
sector reflects to a g^eat degree the notions, 
.^f State- legislatures about Satisfying the 
/.perceived needs of their expanding, popula- 



tiohs. Mor^ver, since it is commonly be- 
lieved that'the larger the institution, wfthih 
limits at least, the mdfe efficiently it rpal<es 
use of its resources. State legislatures might , 
very well oppose the preservation of very 
smalf colleges, feeling instead that they 
sh6uld*either expand or Qlpse. 

■ the private sectbr,' though, the situa- 
tion is different Here governing boards may 
just as \\ke\y decide, in order to preserve the 
identity of thVinstitution and its mission, not 
tb'itlcrease enrollment, or to permit it to J 
incnease at ooly a relatively slew rate. More- 
pyer, a private institution hasxonsiderably » 
/nqre.^oice in 'decisions abou^^|^||^^ 
t1ian does 'a pUtflic institutM^MHp^'''^ 
often treated by legislatures a||Hp^B5ro1 ~ 
a group, rather than an entirely autopQmous 

entity. ' / . . * . ' / 

' A final important trend in assessing the 
broad context in which to view the condition 
of prjvateliberal arts colleges^fe the increase? 
in the proportion of people in the tradjtional 
colfege-age segment <^f the population who 
actually go to college. Between 1950 and 
1970, the proportion^ew dramatically from . 
14.5 to32.rpercent of1;}iat segments Since • 
then, the r^te of growth of this proportion has 
fluQtuate^tho(#i by" 1975, 35.2 perceni of 
the tradifflWlal cotlege^age population went 
to collegeJThe period of most Vapid increase 
in this proportion was during'^the 1960's, • 
when'^the ^'v^ar babies^' attained college age 
aftd when the Vietnam Wac prompted. mahy- 
to seek cojiege deferments.' : 

''From a number of, fserspectiV^, thisv 
increasing proportion is. obviously clesirable 
and encouraging. On the other h^nd, certain 
of Its' ^ther implications gfe alarming^ 
portending an end to the previous golden 
years of, easy expansion in hijglier education. ^ 
"'One Tniist^onder, for eXamRle. Jyst Jow _ 
long the proportion going td college^ can : 
continue to grow. Moreover, the growth of ^ 
enrollments in*the private, sector has not 
kept pacelvith the growth of enrollment's in 
the public: the percentage ohhecpjiege-'age ' 
population going to private ihstftutiprfs in 
!950 was the same as tfciat of students gging 
to public , institutions, but after attaining 
a high of 9.4 percent \f\ 1960, it decreased' 



TABU 5.- 



Enrollment^fe^ 



Number of IT.s%ishs^f Higher. EduiS.tfon, by Control and SIze of Enrillment: United States, HW 1967 to R«t 1975 



^ 1^67' 



» Pub. 

- 11c 



Under 200... ^1 

200-49^..... . :,V 79 

500-995.,....,. 1. ... 143 

l,t)0a-2,499 230 

2,500^,999.,. 184 

5,600^9,999,,.: 147 

i0;000-19,999.;;;.7.. .... 79 

20,000'of more./,......;,. 46 " 

20;000;.2:9,999 .... 

30,000 or rnore 




1969 ^ 
lie *»vate 



' 20 253 
* 73 296 
i^9. 4U' 
,278.^340 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 . 



1974. 



Pr|. 
vate 



Pub- 
lic 



19$^ 
180 
97 
57 
(33) 
<24) 



9f 
49 
17 
8 

(6) 
(2) 




1975. 



Pri- 
vate 



Pgfa. 

He' 



Prr- 

vate 



Pubv 
tic 



Prf- 
vate 



Pab-' 



Pr|. 
vate 



Total Institutions.. 



934 1,440 

^ 



247 


'"10 


f52 


. 12 




^ 3 


Z7e 


292, 


fO 


307 


58 




46 


313 


385 


159 


383 


157 


384 


134 


391 


371 


314 


366 


326 


368 


/ 334- 


366 


. ^5 


•233 


95 


236 


100 


234 


'104 


51 


206 


53.- 


208 


554 


232 


5t 


19 


129 


2(j 


13Z 


22 


^146 


22 


9 


71 


' 7 


76 


8 


86 


10 




- (39) 


(5) 


(40) 


(7) 


(49) 


(9) 


(1) 


' (32) 


(2) 


(36) 


(1). 


(36> 


(1) 



6' 
48 
152 
397 
286 
283 
176 
94 
(68) 
(26) 



NOTE: In the aljovo tebuIatJon a branch campus Js not counted i 
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.^n^ .4u,.u. . ^^^»^P^^3*«^"S«*"«onbutisconsidered.^^^^^ 

.^^ent Of Health. Education, and Welfare. NatlonalCentlr^or Education Statistics, d/aa^ of Edac^f ibn Statistics. 1969^1976:- 



to 8,1 percent by I972/(lt Increased sllgbtly, 
^^nce *aggin in 1975;) Meanwhile, the per 
'centage of the college-age .population going 
to public institutions .Increased virtually 
without interruption and accounts for nearly 
the entire growth of this figure since 197,1. 
Between 1970 and 1975 the college-age 
population grew by, 11.9 percent^ but enroll-^ 
jment id private ii^itutions grew by only 
8.7 percent, while m public .institutions it 
grew by 22.9 percent (sep table / 

Another cause for concern is the future 
contraction* in size of the traditional college- 
age population. The great expansion in the 
'numbers and proportion of students going fo 
college occurred during a time when the 
collegerage population 'Itself was steadily 
• inc/e&sing (by 75 percent) and thus provid- 
ing, an expanding source of students. But by 
the year 1990, that source of students will 
-have declined from the 1976 level by*107 
ppccent; by the year 2000, there will be a^ 
slight increase in the number of 18-24 year; 
olds,,but that figure will'^till be 4.7 percent 
bejow tHe 1976 figure, (These calculations 
gaii be made with .certainty since what wilL 
be th§ traditional college age segment of th§ 
population in the late 1990's was jusft borh.)^ 
indeed, as the previous table indicates, thf?* . 
slowdown in the rate of growth of the tradiv. 



tional ^roup of students bas^already begun. 
For the'p/ivate sector, these trends may be 
particularly significant, though, as vyas 
pointed outabovej the enrollment growth in 
the priv^ate sector is not so dramatic as that 
in the public, in part because many private 
institutions choos^Jriot to grow so^ rnucit as 
their public counterparts. , 

While. projections of any kind are.diffi/ 
cu.lt to make, especially in higher education 
enrollments, the trends noted above are 
cgncurred in by a number of prominent 
scholars. For example, Allan M, Cartter and 
Lewis G. 'Solmon'have argued that "under- 
graduate enrollments . , , will continue ^ 
increase modestly through the early 198^; 
declining about 10 percent over the follow- 
jng dozen years, then turning up again 
^destly in the mid-1990s, ,No more i/nder 
graduates are likely to be enrolled in degree 
programs in 1995 than in 1975. Although the 
phrase 'steady state' implies iitlle change in 
enrollments over th^ext two decades, the 
UP5 and dov^ns within that 20-year period 
will be anything but steady," ^The apparent 
implication of these figures is.thgt, as the 
traditional college-age population declines,, 
both public and private institutions may en\ 
counter increasing difficulty in attracting the 
numbef of students they want and may have 



TABLE 6.-Degree»Cr^lt Enrollment In (nstltutlons of Higher Education, by Control, Compared With Population 

- Ages 18-24^ United States, Fall 1950 tcr Fall 1975 







Number 




Number ; 




.^Number 


Year. 


Population -Enrollment 


enrolJed per 


Enrollment 


enrolled pe^^ 


Enrollment 


enrolled per 


18-24 years total " 


100 persons 


public 


IQP persons 


' private 


100 persons 




of age » - 


18-24 years 


18-24 years 




18-24 years. 






^f age 




of age 




of age ^ 


1950.,,. 


, 15,779,000 2,281,29? 


14^5 


f, 139,699 


7.2 


1,14;>599 




I960,. 


15,578,000 2,582,726 ' 


23.0 


2,115,893 


13.6 


1,466,833, 


.9.i 


1970,., 


24,687,000 7,920,149 


32.^1 . . 


5,800,089 . 


23.5 * 


2,121,060 


8.6 




25,778i000 8,116,103 


. 31.5 


6,013,934 


23.3 


2,10?,169^ 
2,106,128 


8.2 


1972,... 


* 25;d;5,000 8,265,057 


31.9 


6,158,929 


23.8 < 


8.1 , 


1973-.. . 
1974'. . , . 


, 26,398,000 JB,518,150 
26,915,000 9,023,446 


32.3 ' 
33.5 • 


. 6,388,619 
6,838,324 V 


. • 24.2-' 
25.4 ' 


2,129,531* 
2,185,122 


\ 8.1 


1975.... 


27,623,000' 9,^31,431'* 


35.2 


7,425,772 


^ 26.9 


2,305,659 


, 8.3 ■ 



( These Bureau of the Census estimated Include Armed Forces overseas.^ X 
NOTE. Beginning in 1960, data are for 50 States ai^drthe Ofstrictof Columbia, data for eariter years are for 4^ $tatesV^i$i!t(]te 
Olstrffrt of polumbla. Beginning in 19^3, e¥ir%)(lmertt figures Include extension itUbents. * S '^ 

SdURCES/U.S. Department of Health/EducatiOn^ a^ Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Dtgest of Education 
SMIsticSt X975, p. 79. U,S. Bureau of the Census, Census of tho Poputatm* 1970, Vol. 1, Characteristics of tne Population, Part 1 , , 
United States Summary -Section 1. Pp. 1-268. U.S. Bnreau of the Census, Current Poputatioa f^oport^t Series P-25, No. 614, "Esti- 
matet of tho Populatloa olthe Unlte«i States, by Age, Sw, and Race: X 970 to 1975." Pp^ 1 lrl6. , . ' 




to/^ttracf^moc^ sfudents from uhcOri^Srv . Business-oriented , fields v^ill probabfy 
tional population segments, such as x)lder suffer the least,' whije ''acadeniic"field$.vvill 
people, housewives, and the , like. But In all li^pHhood suffer the most. (If will;be 
Richard Freeman and J.' Herbert HoUo^nan, seen \n chapter II that studepts are begin- 
in* "The Declining Value of Cplleg.e,Gojng," ning to iflee these '^acgdemje^ m^^prs.) 
state that "an enormous movement of adults Thus, a college education cease being 
into higher education would be needed to • the guarantor of social and economic ad- 
save the college and university jsystem from ^ vancemen^ that it once v\^s.^ As a conse- 
the expecfed fall in. student populatioit.'!*' quehce, ©ne m^y inf^r, a nxjmljer of schools 
They find this event ''unlikely/' ^ And, as ' (such es many private liberal arts colleges), 
Robert Dorfm^re^nd, Donald C. .CelTppint * which had these goats as'their primary but 
out, the .propqr([g^of college age peSt)l|f unofficralra/so/jsd'efre, may find themselves 
decidjng to enter college depends upon what in decreasing demand for increasing num- 
proportion graduaife^ from tifgh school (this \^ers of students. On the pther hanc^i value- 
proportion has been increasing) and,^ ^oriented institutions may not be so adversely 
second, what proportion js able and "willing' affected by economic trends. * 
to^go tocbjiege (but this proportion has Inshort, there wiN be a declining pool of 
begun to decrease).^ \ ^ditional- x:ollege-age pecJple, many gf 

The impact of demographies^ .on higher ^^hpnj may decide thaj it is simply not worth 

^e'ducation enrollments is'^pparently being' • it to go tp college. And all sectors and seg- 

k complemented by an economic one.. Obvi; ments oj the higher education cpmmunity, 
busly, inflation has* had a serious effect on not just the prjvaje sector, will probably be 

jnany schools and on'those who must pay for ^hard pressed to maintain their enrollnfent 
the . consequent tuition increases (more of levels, o^e^^'e^ to prevent their sharp decline.^ 
this in chapter V)| In addition, many cqjlege Thus, while' higher education has expanded 
graduates appear to be having, increasing rapidly in almost every sense, it appears 
difficuify in .finding work. Freerpan writes that expansjon cannot continue at the pres- 
thart the gap between the starting salaries of *'ent level fco; much longer, untess colleges 
high school graduates and collejge graduates find^^additional and substantial sources of 
has declined from the boom years of the potential new students and then are a^le to 

'1960's a(id probably will no! return to the ' enroll themVit appears that' budgets will 
previous high, at least for the foreseeable . continue to grow eiffortlessly. As have other 
ifutui;e: There are^ of course, cyclical fluctu . enterprises in our soci^ety, higher education 
atiqns in the demand for graduates. Receht jn general is beginning to cqnfront the prob- 
information* suggests that there rs a re- lems of growth Jirtiitations*. Indeed, these 
surgence in the demand for engineers, .-prQbl^ms have already beset some sectors 
biologists, and mathematicians.' * . ^ of the highei' education community. 
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-Wowth and Decl 

At |hls point, the analysis naVrows to 
^ consider in as jjiuch- detalK as possible 
one of the smgller segments of the highjsr 
education community, the private liberal 
arts coi;eges,^w,hitfi appear to be the in- 
situtions^ most^severely affected hy the 
problems of declming enrollments and in- 
creasing posts. Though thes€? sclipols con- 
stitute about 20 percent of all institutions 6f 
higtier education, they enroU only, about 7 
percent of all the students who go to college. 
But the smallftess of eproHment in this Sbg^ 
tor must not be. allowed to detract from its 
.importance. After all, private liberal arts 
college's have 'fulfilled an1m>ortant role iq 
the lives of a gre'at nurnber.of people and in 
the .academic commljnity. But because this .^ 
'universe has relatively steall enrollments, it^ 
' is often extremely hard'to^study. The avaij- 
able data all too often cannot be manipu- 
lated to yfeld information on these schools, 
fequiring grpupina in larger aggregates. 

fn general, il» patterns of development 
of these schbols parallel' those of the entire 
higher •education community: /for many 
year€, private liberal arts colleges expanded 
in number and in enrollmeflits. But s?nce ' 
theSe schools^are in several ways more^vuP 
nerable than -Others to the forces of demo- 
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gt^phics, inflation, the declining job market 
for college graduates, apd changes in the 
attitudes and a§pi'ratio/is of students, for, 
the last half-dozen years, growth has turned ' 
into decline. Thi^ vulnerabiti^ is also mani- 
fest in .the decline in single-sex and religi- 
.ously affiliated institution?, (Many of these 
institutions: were^ Roman Catholic semi- 
naries.) In addition, there are trends toward 
fewer but 'larger institutions and leveling 
total enrollments, Of the two types of private 
liberal arts collegers, the^ less -selective, or , 
Liberal Arts II, are by far the more seriously ^ 
affected by these triends. • ^ 

The perfod* between 4he mid-'50's and' , 
the beginning of the 70^ was. a time of 
rapid growth for private liberal arts colleges 
in tferms of numbers of rnstitutions (see 
table 7). Particularly rapid. expansion, it will 
b6 noted, occurred during the lal^half'of 
'the '6*0% r but since then -the number of 
schools has been steadily declining. Most 
of the growth and decline has occurred ' 
among Liberal Arts ll^,colleges, while the 
number of .Liberal Arts I colleges has; re- 
mained more oTteSs constant. In more speV.'; 
cific terms,, therl^teis been a 20 percent^ 
increase in the'^number of private liberal 
arts colleges, but since 1970-71 ^the num- 



T^ble 7. Number of Liberal Artsi and II Colleger. United States and Outlying Areas,,1955-56 to 1976-77 

4 



uassi^ 1 



I960- 1965-" 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- ^974- 1975- 1976- 
^56 §1 - 66 71 ^ 72 73 . 74 7^^ 76 77 



Total. 



•624 



^571 



621 



.688 ,675 



669 



652 642 



Liberal arts I coHeges......,, 136- 137 141 143 141 

Liberal arts Hcofleges,. a., 388 434 480* 545 - 534 

^ ' ^ „ > 



— — 

140 140 
529 



140 

'512 / 502 



631 



1 

493 



'629 



138 
491 



NOTt. The number of instltutiops »n each category was determined by tabuiating ciasstfied institutions listed >in the Htgh§r * 
Education, ^ducsifbn DJnctdry, for each year. Note that in 1970 thertf*were two institutions classified Dy Carnegie tttat were not 
listed Id IHe OUtci^ f6r that^ear. ' ' * ' * - ^ 

/ SOURCE: The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, A C!asst(jcatk>n of lh$ttttftH>n5^of Htghor Educatton, 
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ber of .Liberal Arts II colleges has declined 
by id percent and Liberal .Arts I by 3, pep 
cent At this same time, however, t\iew^at^ 
sector m general grew by 5.8 percent and ^ 
the public sector^ by 9.9 percent. ( \. 

Between - 19Bff arfd 1970, 119 t?rivate 
'institutions opened, white only 19 diosed, 
mergedr became ' public, or otherwise 
changed status. But during the next half * 
decadei froni 197l'to 1975, 103 private in- * 
kitutions. opened and 60 closed, merged, 

• b^m*e public, or. otherwise changed 'st^us. 
Of Ihfese 60, 50 were private liberal artsxol- 

^ ie"3e§; of the 103 institutions that opened, 
. only 15 were private liberal arts' colleges. 
Buta recent detailed case stiidy "by Virginia 
Polytechnic Jjistitiite of 10 institution^ that 
in^som^ manner changed status' indiaates 
, that only *2 actually peased operation! en^ 
tirely^The study ajso indicates that not ajl of 
the/sch9ols that thanged status did so be- 
• cause of a'dversity. Rather, changes in 'mis- 

* . sioricand* philosophy sometimes prompted 
changes in status. The ^ahe study also 
estimates that of the 891 dpileges founded 
between 1770 and ..1870, 650 "died." \ 

' In bttier words, sn:»all coUeges have histor. 
icafly had a high rate of demise. 

Enrollments hajre followed a roughly 
Similar pattern— firit they expanded, but 
recently they 'haVfe fceen erfatic. The total 
ngmber of students enrolled for 
creditih all private liberal grtscotteges rose 
steadily fromaboaC|73^1n 1954 to more 
than 67ZJO0O (^148 percent) in 1975 (see 
^^^^J^We^TAs with numbers of institutions, the 
-'^^^""'^more dranpatic changes,occurred in Liberal 
Arts II colleges, where enrollment rose from 
173,000 tp 483,000^^^ by 179 percent, 
while at Liberal Arts I colleges it rose from 
100,000 to 195,000, or by 94 percent. A^ain, 
the greatest growth period'^wa^' the sixties.. 
More recently, enrollment$ have slightly 
fluctuated, mainly in Lib^al Arts II colleges. 
Enrollment growth In Liberal Arts I colleges 
has beep more constant for 20 yea^s, ac- 
cording to aggregate statistics. 

Like.pther s^ors-of the higher educa- 
tion ron[imunity, private liberal arts colleges 
may well experience declines in enrcftlments 



TABLE e.— Degree-Credit Enrollment In Uberal Arts I 
dnd it Colleges, t>y Ctassfflcation: United States and 
Outlying Areas, FalUd54 to Fall X975 , * 



/ 



» 


uluerai ans 
1 and II 
colleges 


< • - 

Liberal arts I ^Liberal arts if^ 


1954 


273,211 


100,446 


- 172,765 * 


1959 ' . 


373,381 


124,302 . 


* '249,079 


1964 . . 


5a4,7ai 


, 149,519 


355,2Q2 


1969 .... 


632,535 


175,320 


457,?i5 


1970. . 


642,557 


180,743 ' 


461,814 


1971 


, 651,373 


. „ 182,455 


, 468;918 


1972 . . . 


644,719 


187,251 


, 457,468 


1973 


• 642,233* 


"188,231 


454,002 


1974.. 


652,794 


. 191,31^ 


* 4615475 


1975..... 


677,089 


194,532-' 


482,657 



NOTE; The total enroilment for institutions* as reporte^ln 
the £duc9tt<m Dirtftory may differ fr6m those figur^ presented . 
In fsU Enroifm^nt in Higher tducathn for the same academlp 
year. See Higher Education i Education CJtr^ctory, 197Brl976 fpr 
further explanation* , « ^ / / , 

SCiURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Educatfpn, and'Wel s 
* fare,\ National Center for Education St^^tlsjici, Higher Educa* 
. tion : Education Qinctory^ 1954^5—1 97&-¥7, 

in the next decades. Howard R. Bowen and 
W. John ^oter, in therr 1^76 study of 
private highef educatipn, queried their sam- 
ple^of .100 schools ;c6ncerning their imrpe- 
diate jenrollnTeDt-efi^pectations and learned 
ti^t onJy4.tberal Artfe Pcoltegq? anticipated 
,,.:^ripQrfed that .they anticipated) that 
enrollments^ould decline in the immediate 
future; liberal Arts ll' colleges expected 
increases of up to lO^ercent^ This opti- 
mism may be unwarranted, given the trends 
noted above in enrollments/ numbers of 
institutions, and demographics. 

:a third trend, in private|iiberar arts 
colleges is toward, larger fenroKments at 
individual institutions. Whji^fhe trend in the 
t totaJ,private sector is for a r^atively steady 
proportion of large and small schools, the 
trend in pRvate liberal arts colleges, like 
that in the,public sector,'is toward a decline 
in j[he proportion of •smaller schools.^The 
mimber of schools with fewer than 200 
'students, for exampje, declined by almost 
64 percent between'raSS and 1976, while 
the number jwith between 200 and 499 
stu^Ients declined.by about 66 percent There 



were increases in the nurtibers of schools at 
aii higher enrollment levels and especially 
great increases St enrollment levels above 
750. The number of schools with between 
750 and 999 students, increased by 133 
percent, while the riumbA- of. those with 
between 1,000 and 1^99'^udents fose m 
266 percent ^though the number of these 
has decrease'd recently). Even ^higher in- 
creases occurred in the number of schopls 
with, between 1^500 and. 1,999 students 
(750 percent) and in the number with, more 
- than 2;1&60 students (1,175 percent) (see 
'•table9>-; . - ' . , 

. I'he data confirm this broad tendenfcy ijj 
' Liberal Arts I cpllegps, exceptJthat among 
these institutions there was ^1 72 percent 
decline in the number of schools,with /pwer 
than 750 sfWents (among liberal arts col- 
leg.es generally, the decKne began at the 500 
student or below range, as was noted above). 
Above'the 750 student level, the greater the . 
size of enrollments, the greateV the increase . 
irvthe rjumber.of schools, yvith an increase 
'from 2 to 25 in the number of schools with 
more -than 2,000 students (see appendix 
table 1 for detdils)^: 

The pattern in Liberal-Arts II colleges, 
though less unifopfti, reveals that among 
them there have ajso been declines in the 
number of veo^^smafl schools. Those with 
fewer than 200. students declined by 60 per- 
cent, while those with between 200 and 499 
students declined by te4 percent. Increases- 
•occurred in.all higher enrollment categories, 
with particularly targe increases in the num- . 
ber of schools with between 1,000 and 1,499 
-^udents (from 11 to 106 institutions in this 
cgtegory which has experienced ♦cpnsider-^ 
able fluctuation in fiumbers^of institutions), 
fh th^t with between 1,500 and 1,999 stu- 
dents (from 5 to 55), and inthat with mor^ 
.than, 2,000 students (from 2 to 27) (see^ 
appendix table*2)* ' \\ 

From tl/ese 'data, at leasttwo conclusions 
follow, First,- the trend in private liberal arts 
colleges as a whole is toward larger institu- 
tions and away from smaller on6s. This trend 
prevails in both Liberal Arts/T&nd II colleges. 
Se9<Jnd,theremtfijiing butshrinking number 
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of very small private liber«al arts colleges is 
comprised mainly of Liberal Arte* II insti 
'tufions. . . 

A fourth trend in thfe evolution of private 
liberal arts colleges,, and another in which 
they are conriing more ahd more to resemble ^ 
public schools, js th^t there is a decrease in " 
|h^'number of schools that cJdm religious 
affHiation and^ concomitant decrease in the 
number of studerits enrolled in religiously 
aff Uiated schoofs. In documenting this trend 
it' is' not always, easy to go beyond broad 
generalizations.^ to discpss precise figures 
because the data regardina religious affilia 
Jtion are.Rrovidedi)y the institutions. In addi- 
tion, the magnitude of the declirre in the 
number and proportion of ecclesiastically 
afigned institutions may overstate reality,"* 
for som^ schools terminate a formal de jure 
relationship with a religious body, but pre- 
serve an informal de facfo one. Since there 
are also' varying degrees of religious affilia- 
tion, what constitutes sectarian affiliation to 
the administration of one scho^may not 
constitute it to another, so that TfTone case 
.religious affiliation might go unreported 
when in another jt would be reported. These 
practices thus constitute an important limi- 
tation 00 the data, the actual situation may 
not 5e accurately reflected. 

In 1954-55, almost 60, percent of all 
private schools, or 721 institutions,' cfaimed 
.to have some kind of sed^rian affiliation; 
^ 22 years later, fewer than half of them, or 
* 785, claimed sectarian a^Jiation/ Data re- 
veal that the growth of the ^Jhber of schools 
..that claim they are religiotWy affiliated pro- 
ceeded unabated throujn 19^7-68, when 
913 institutions declareo\ themselves so 
aligned. In tefm^s-of proportion to the total 
, number of private schools,Ahougla, the peak 
.occurred 3.ye|rs earlier. Since roUghly the 
mid -GO'S, then, tljat segment of the private 
sector that claims religious affixation has 
>l^een steadily waning (see appendix table 
3 fdr details). ' • . 

. ^This trend is particularly 'evident among ' 
private liberal arts colleges. In 195S-56, 
there were almost 3 school^ claiming th.ey 
we/e religiously affiliated for every schofll 
thSt claimed it was independent, by* 1976- 



77, that ratio had shrunk'fo less than 2 to 1. . 
The apparent watershed years here, as 
above, were the mid-60's, When the number 
of schools claiming they were religiously 
affiliated reached 468, or^^4.6 percent of 
all private irberal arts colleges. After that 
date, both the number and proportion of* 
schools ^claiming religious affiliatiop de- 
clined, though the proportion of such schools 
.was still 62.6 percent by 1976-77. Most 
of the ^owth and decline in this chai;ac-^ 
teristic occurred among Catholjc institu- 
tions (see table 10). , 

Among Liberal Arts I collejes, the ratio 
of schools claiming they were religiously 
affiliated" to schools claimjng they were inde- 
pendent shrankytom 1:1 .to 1:2 between 
1955-56 and 1976-77, The decline in re- 
ligious affiliation, as reported by the insti: 
tutiori, has been steacfx during those 20 
years and has affected both Catholic and 
Protestant institutions, though Catholic 
schools declined by proportionally greater 
amounts (see apj;ys^Vk table 4). Among 
Liberal Arts II colleges, the ratio of schools 
claiming Ihey wefe religiously affiliated, to 
schools claiming they. were independent 
shrank from 4.6:1 in l^S5-56 to 2.4:1 \ii 
1976-77. Though, the number of Libferat 
Arts II colleges claiming Catholic or Protes- 
tant affiliation' was higher in 1976-77 than 
20 years* ^rlier, the proportion of thege 
schools ^ the total has decreased .since 
^19.65-66, which was also the time when 
the Qumber of Liberal Arte II colleges claipi- , 
ing a Catholic affiliation reached its peak. 
The number of schools claiming a Protestant 
affiliation reached its peak in 1971-72 (see 
appendix'table 5). (It should be noted that 
the proportion of Liberal Art's 11. colleges 
claiming religious affiliatioQ .has increased 
slightly since 1973-74.) 

In sum, the trend toward decreasing re- 
Jigious affiliation -is particularly .evident 
among the more selective (Lb,, Libera] Arts 

I) CQlleges, where the number of sectarian 
colleges is decreasing both in proportion to 
independent schools and real numbers. 
Among the less selective (/.e.. Liberal Arts 

II) colleges,* the proportion of those with a 
religious afifiliation has also sjirunk, thougfi 



Table 10«— Pilvate Ub«rai Arts i and 11 Colleges, by Affiliation; ^ Ualted States and. Outlying Areas, 195$- 56 to 
. - ■ X97&-77/ ; 



Affiliation 



Academic Totalln- 
year stltutions 



Reltgiousiy affiliated 



' Independent' 



7o 



btal 



Number * Percent J^umber" Percent ' Catholic Prpteetant Other 



1955-56: , 


P T" 

. 624 


138- , 


2Bi 


1 386 


73.7 


• 129 


■ t 

V% «255 


? 


1960-61.. 


. 571 


132 


26.6 


419 


73.4 


153' 


' 563 


.3 


1965-66..... 


621 


- 158 


25.4 


463 


74.6 


184 


272 


7 


1970-71 


688 


243 


35.3 


445 


64.7 


, 169 


' \ ' 271 


5' 


1971-72 


675 


242 


35.8 


433 


' 64.2 


^ 155 


274 


, 4 


1972-73.",.. 


' .669 


245 


36.6 


424 


63.4 


149 


271 


.4 


1973-74.,,. 


652 


'244 


37.4 - 


40^ 


62.6 


137 


267 


4>' 


1974-75. . 


. ^2 


^ 240' 


37.4 


402 


\62.6 


135 


264 


3 


197&-76.,. 


631 


237 ' 


37.6 - 


394 




.133 


259 


2 


'19:26-77*. 


629 

• 


' H235 


37.4 


394 




- 130 


260' 


4 



« Instity.tional afflU^tJpn as listed in the education Directory iz reportesf by the institution. 

NOTE; Percentages in at( cases are percentages of the total. Due to rounding percentages may not add to 100.0%« 

SOURCE. UiS. Departmeni of neaith. Eoucation, anvl Aeifare. Nationai Center for Education Statistics, Htgber Education* Edu 
catkm Dflkctory, 1955-56—1976-77. - 



^Ht^ number of relfgrously affiliated schools 
is actually highir.than it was 20 years ago. 

This trend is paralleled by the decli'nin^ 
enrollment figures at religiously affiliate 
private liberal arts colleges. In the 21 years 
between 1954 and 1975/ the number of - 
students enrolled in private liberal arts col 
leges with a religious affiliation reached a 
high in the mid-60's of more than 7Q per- 
cent of the total; number of students en- 
rolled in all liberal arts;schools. Witljin only 
5 years, that proportion. dropped by more 
than 10 percent and has continued' to 
decline ever sincV Still, as of 1975, 55.4 
perce/it of the students in all private liberal 
arts colleges went to institutions claiming a 
religious affiliation. The number and pro 
portion of students attending private liberal 
arts colleges claiming, a Roman Catholic, 
affiliation were"^lso the highest in the mid- 

. 1960's, but then dropped significantly by 
19^9 and decreased without Interruption 
through 1973; smalt increases occurred in 
1974 and 1975. JThe proportion of enroH- 
ijiefits in Protes^nt schoots, on the other 
V hand, has been a)most steadily declining in 
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relation to total private libereil arts college 
enrollments since 1954. The actual number • 
of students in Protestant schools, though, 
peaked in 1970, and since then has .been 
declining (see table 11). 

By far the greater number oi students. . 
who attend religiously affiliated private lib- 
eral arts colleges go to Liberal Arts II schools. 
And a far greaterproportlon of the students 
in Liberal Arts II colleges attend institution'^ 
claimfng r-eligious affiliation (64.5 perceJnt 
in 1975) than is the case in Liberal Art^ I 
colleges (32.9 percent in 1975), In bothj^ 
types of institution, the proportion of stu- ' 
dents enrolled in schools claiming religious 
affiliation peaked in the mid or late 1960's; 
subsequently that proportion plumheted in 
Liberal Arts I colleges (from 47 to 33 per- 
cent) aod decreased in Liberal Arts II insti- 
tutions {iron} 84 to 65 percent), lilotwith- 
standing these decreases, the^ religiously 
affiliated private liberal arts colleges con- 
tinue Attract a Significant, but apparently 
diminishinig, minority of students, and that 
need is being addressed by niainly Liberal 
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, TABLl Degrfe-Credit Enrollment for Liberal Arts I and II Colleses^ by Affiliation.' United States and Outfylna Areas, Fall 1954 to fall 197S 

. ' 1954 . 1959 1964 1969 ' * 19^70 

Religious affiliation of institution r • — ^ ; 

♦ ' Number Percent Number Percent iCumber Percent Number Percent Number. Perce 

Total.'.'. 273,21 1 ' 100.0 373,381 * 100.0 5o4,781 100.0 $3^,535. ^ 100.0 642,557 \, IOC 

Independent 85,181 31.1 108,793 \ 29.1 138,147 27.4 ^245,317 38.8 255,811 33 

All religious affiliations.. . .^ 188,030 68.9. 264,588 70.9 366,634 , 72.6 387,2i8 ' 61.2 -386,746 6C 

' " ' • , --»'■■ - - 

r . Roman Catholic 58,749 ?1.5 91,103 24.4 131,803 26.1 129,205 ' 20.4 M22,416 19 

Protestant 128,554 47.1 172,071 46.1 231,406 46.8 254,482 ' 40.2 t ,261,304 AC 

Other,,.,,,.,.,..-. 687 0.3 1,414 0.4 3,425 ' 0.7 3,531 0.6 3,026 ' , C 

^ I ^ % [ ^ ' 

: ^ r~d ^ ' '' 

•1971 ' , 1972 . ' 1973 .1974^ 1975 v 

. J ^ -* ' s — ■ : 

. Number Percent Number -Bercent^ , fiugiber Percent Number Percent Number Perceni 

* • * * . ^ " ' ' ' ' ~» ' ! " < 

Tofel.....-./.. ' 651,373. 100.0 644,719 • 100.0 r642,233 100.0 652,794 100.0- 677,089 IOC 

Indepetident^ ............ 266,720 h40.9 * 273,577 A2A ks^hs . 43.9 288,70^8 44-2 301,989 AA 

Allrengiousaffiflatidns... 384,653 59.1 371,142 57.6 30^AQ . 56;1 364,086 55.9 375,100 5£ 

Roman Catholic. .r.".. 122,095 18.7 115,800 18.0 114,087 "17:8 117,841, 18.-1 130,624 ' IS 

Protestant..... 259,522 39.8 252,639 39.2 243,987 38.0 245,867 , 37.6 240,691 3E 

Other 3,034 ' ^0.5 2,703, ,0.4 LsiA - 0.3' 378 0.1 3,785 C 

UiistltuUonal affUlatlon as listed In the l|c/acaf/i»n 0/r*ctof/ Is reported by the 1^^^ 

NOTE. Percentages in all cases are percentages of the total. Due to rounding^ percentages may not add to 100.0 percent 

•'source. ufpartmenibl neaitn, iLJui.«t4on» ano v^oifare, Naciuna» Centeijui £Ju&at4on Stfttstica, Htgh9t education. Lducstton Otnt^ioty, 1976-77, 



Arts il colleges (see appendix tables 6 
and 7). 

A fifth trend, parallel to the declinejn 
both the number of , private liberal arts 
schools claiming religious affiliation and the 
number of students attending such institu- 
tions, is the tendency toward a decline in 
botl) the number of single-sex private liberal 
arts colleges and the number of students 
attending such 'schools. For example, the 
number of men's colleges declined from 56 
in 1955-56 to 26 in 1976-77 (or by 54 per- 
cent), and the number of women's colleges 
declined from 156 Jto 79 (or by about 50 
percent). Mesnvyhile, the number of coedu- 
catiorJal colleges rose from 306 to 515 (an 
increase of almost 68 percent), so that they 
now comprise about 82 percent of all private 
liberal arts colleges. As.before, the mid 60\s 
was the period when single sex.institutions 
were most numerous. Subsequently, the 
number of men''^ colleges decreased'by 63 
percent, and the numbeV of yvonien's col 
(eg ^s decreased by 54 percent(seetaWe 12). 

For Liberal Arts I colleges, the statistics 
are riot quite so dramatic, but the trends are 
similar. The number of. coeducational 
schools increased from 59 in 1955-56 to 96 
irf 1976-77 (or by 63 percent) and comprised 



69.6 percent of all Liberal Arts 1 colleges, 
while the number of men-s cplleges shrank 
from 22 to 6 (or by 73 percent), and the 
number of women's schools dwindled from 
51 to 32 (or by 37 percent). Women!s Liberal 
Arts I colleges thus are preserving rhore 
tenaciously than men's schools their single- 
sex studerjtclDOdies. On the other hand, al 
number of single-se;c private liberal arts 
colleges participate in joint programs with 
oppositesex and coeducational schools 
while still claiming to be single-sex institu- 
tions. In one sense, then, the decline in the 
number of single-sex institutions may, ac- 
tually be greater than the figures show (sfee^ 
appendix table 8). I^ost commentators see 
this trend continuing. 

Women's Liberal Arts II colleges appear 
to be less secure than women's LiberaLArts 
I colleges, though the converse seems to be 
the case among nien's schools. Between 
1955-56 and 1976-77, the number of 
women's colleges shrank from 105 to 47 (or 
by 5^5- percent), while men's colleges de- 
clined in number from 34 to 20 ^or by 41 
percent). Meanwhile, the number ,of co- 
educational institutions increased from 247^ 
to 419 (or by 70 percent) and comprised 85 
percent of the liberal Arts II sector, though 



TABLE 12.-PrWate Liberal Arts 1 ^nd 11 Colleges, b> Sex of Student Enrollment. United States and Outlying Areas, 

"1955-56 to 1976-77 ' . 



Academic 



Total liberal 
arts I and II 



Coed 



Male 



Female 



Coordinate ' 



institutions Number 


Percent 


Numbe^^ Percent Number Percent V^umber 


Pe/cent 


. 

1955-56. 




306 


58.4 


56 


10.7 


156 


/ 

29.8 . 


*6 


1.2 


1960-61... 


571 


338 


1 59.2 


62 


10.9 . 


166 


. 29.1 


^5 


0.9 


1965-66. ./ , 


621 


370^ 


^ 59.6 


70 


11.3 


173 


27.9 


a 


■ 1.3 


1970-71..,/ 


688 


495 


72.0 


' .51 


7.4 


130 


18.9 ^ 


12 


1.7 


1971-72.: . ^ 


675 


512 


75.9 


43 


6.4 


109 


16.2 


11 


1.6 


1972-73, \ 


669 


518 


77.4 


37 


5.5 


103 


ISA 


11 


a.6 


1973-74 


652 ' 


518 


79.4 


31 


4.8 


95 


14.6 


8 


1.2 


1974-75, 


642 


5l4 


80.1 


31 


4.8 ' 


89 J 


13.9 


8 


1.3 


1975-76 ; 


631 ^ 


515 


81.6 


.32 


. 5.1 


76 


12.0 


8 


1,3 


1976-77 


629 ♦ 

. . w 


515 


81.9 


26 

5 


4.1 


.79 


,12.6 


9 


1.4' 



< Institutions maintaining separate colleges for men and women. ^ 

^NOTE: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0%. *- « 

SOuRCL. U.S. Department of lieatth, tJucation. and Aeifare. National Center for Education Statistics, Higp^t Educstion, ^du 
CMthn DInctory, tSSS^e-^-JSyS^ye. ■ . * 



they too have declined slightly In number , 
since 1972-73 (see appendix table 9). In 
any event, there are more women's private 
IlberaJ arts„ colleges than there are men's 
private^Hti^al arts colfeges, but the trend is, ' 
clearly toward an increase in coeducgtional 
schools. In this respect, too, then private 
liberal arts college^ are aping the public 
■sector, 

A decision to become coeducational or 
nonsecftarian or both might bejorced upon a 
school which found itself facing financial 
difficulties. Indeed, these decisions are oc- 
casionally cited as circumstantial ^evidence 
that private liberal arts colleges are in pre , 
cisely those straits. It has doubtless been 
the case that some schools havp become 
non§ectarian and coeducational in order to 
attract more students and ' hence more 
money, but the data do not seem to confirm 
it in gene/aL The largest growth in the num- 
ber of coeducational colleges and, corre - 
spondingly, the largest decline in the num 
ber of men's and women's colleges as well 
as the largest decline in religiously affiliated 
schools and enrollments, occurred not dur- 
ing or . after a peripd of general economic 
distress (fhe early 1970's) .but during a 
period of intense student activism (the late 
1960's). Hence, 'one conclusion frpm these 
data may be that colleges became coeduca 
tional and nonsectarian perhaps as much in 
response to student demand, or because of 
philosophical, socijal, and political con- 
siderations, as any^thing else. It if ^mply not 
true that changes in the nature pf the stu ' 
dent body or of religious affiliation are man- 
dated only unde/ thejmmediate threat pf^ 
bankruptcy! How&ver, it might l?e argued^ 



h\it 



thM some . private liberal arts colleges 
changed the natures of their student bodies 
and ecclesiastical. affiliation because of their 
foresight about e/irollment declines "^d 
financial difficulties. . 

Notwithstandirig these recent, declines 
In the numbers of institutions and enrolV 
ment growth rates, as well as in the number 
of small, religiously aff]|i9tedr and single-sex 
schools, one m^ reasonably conclude that 
private liberal arts colleges m general con- 
tinue to i)e attractive to a'significapt humber^ 
.of students; after all, as^f 1975, 7 percent 
of all college students (and 29L4 percent of 
all 'students in private colIfegeS) attended 
private liberal arts colleges. Still, it must be 
noted that these scliools do not seem so 
attractive to students as others do: though 
their total enrollments increased by 5.4 per- 
cent between 1970 and ,1975, the number of 
institutions shrank by 8.3, percent; mean- 
while, enrollments in the public sector^ grew 
by 28, percent and even In the overall private 
sector by 8.7 percent. It .was noted abpve' 
that the slow rate of growth of the prfvate. 
sector vis-a-vis the public may very well re* 
fleet administrative decisions not to grow 
and should not be taken as a sign that the 
private sector is not so prosperous as the 
public. On the other hand, the decline in 
the number of institutions is probably to be 
seen as a sign that that sector is not so 
prosperous as it -once was. As chapter V 
suggests, part of the decline is due to price 
differentials between the public and private 
sectors, though there are Qther reasons too. . 
The next chapter suggests that part of the 
d*ecline is also du'e to changes in students' 
goals and ambitions. ^ ' 



.-CHAPTER ir.--N0T£i5 

1. ,Loyd D. Andrew and Bvirton D. Friedman, A Study of the Causes for the Demise of Certain Small, Private, L/6ep* 
Arts Colleges m the Umfed States. (U.S. Office of Education Contract No. 300-7S-6376.),College of Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, 1976, pp. 1, 2-4. . , 

2. Howard R. Bowen and Af. John Minter, Pnvafe ^igher Education. Second Annual Report on Financial andfduca 
tionai Trends m tee Private Sector of Ametican Higher Lducaton* Washington. Association of American CpHeges, 1976, 
p. 12. See pp. 3-6 for a description of their sample of private Institutions. 
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CHAPTER III 



.4 f . 

ike focus in this chapter, shifts. to stu- 
dents and centers on such matters as 
ctignges in thel.- ages, ethnic backgrounds, 
religious preferences, high school grades, 
SAT scores, values, and gspirations. Though 

'thVe are no extant data regarding these 
characteristics over tiVne foj Liberal Art3 1^ 
and II colleges as separate^categories, the 
data tabulated for 4 year colleges contain 
information gathered from numerous Lib- 
eral Acts I and II schools, thereby permitting 
trends for students in these schools to be at 
leaSf tentatively identified. From these data 
one can conclude that entering college fresh- 
men in general are becoming older, less 
white, more secular, apparently less aca- 
demically motivated and less oriented to- 
ward the humanities, and more job oriented 
in majors and professional aspirations. 

.Changes hi student characteristics have 
important effects upon institution^,- -espe- . 
daily, upon their curriculums. And since pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges have in a sense the 
most traditional curriculums, the impact 
upon their programs of changes in student 
aititudes-is at times tjuite dramatic. In what 
appearslo^be at least irt part an'^attempt to 
forestall declining enrollments, some private 
liberal arts colleges have relaxed require- 
.ments for admission and graduation and 
havejjntroduced many new programs empha-. 

. sizing . individual needs and desires. Of 
xourse, since most other 4^inds o^ schools 
have adopted these or similar tactics, many 
private liberal arts colleges have followed 
suit in order tcXsurvive; though it.would be 
inaccurate to say that^urvival was the only 
reason • • r 

ffec&use of such stimuli as the efforts of 

. schools to attract students from different 
segments of the population,^ the desir e of 
many workers (often supported by their em 
ployers)to incr.ease,their job skills, increas 
mg unemployment and thereby increased 



leisure^ the increasing number of women 
who are. deciding to pursue careers, and an . 
Increasingly competitive job market, the age 
of entering freshmen in higher education in 
general increased slig1^ during the 10 ^ 
years betvyeen 1966 and 1976. More pre- 
^cisely, accori^ng to data based orr^surveys . 
by Alexander ^Astin, ef aL,^i .freshmen at 
nearly 400 public and private universities 
and colleges, the proportion in 1976 of stu- 
dents who were 19 years old or older when 
entering college was greater than it was in 
1966 (but smaller than it was in 1970), ' 
though by far the greater number was 18 
,.years old. The same trait "pr^ivails m all 
4 year colleges, both public and private (sec- 
tarian and nonsectapi^n)^(s€tg table 13)r 

Thanks in lar^e measure to numerous 
social action programs, students fr'6m racial 
ininorities made steady gains during this 
same period (see table 14). This table shows 
that the proportion of Black and "Other" 
minority students m higher education In^^ 
general incre&sed markedly; though the 
proportion pf all students who were.Black 
declined slightly betweert 1970 and 1976, 
the proportion of ''Other" minority students 
rose almosf threefold. In 4year colleges, 
the proportion of Blackslias gfown steadil)^^ 
but the proportion of "Other" minority 
students first declined by almost half arid ^ 
later rose above the 1966^level. Public' 
and sectarian private. 4-year schools have, 
experienced consistent and significant 
growth in minprity student enrollments. The 
proportion of minority students in private 
jionsectarian 4-year schools, however, has 
increased erratically and less strikingjy, 
though the overall proportion is still roughly 
comparable to that in other institutions 
(about 12.8 percent Of tqtal enrollments). 

Another change in the characteristics of 

entering freshmen is that their average high 

school grades have been steadily increasing : 
# 
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TABLE is^Age: Weighted Watfonal Norms In Percerttages for All Ffret-TIme, Full-Tlme Freshpien at Institutions of 
* HIghef Educatfon, by Cfontrol «td Affiliation, Fall 1966, Fairi970^ and Fall 1976 



4f year colleges 



AH Institutions /- /^l , Public. . ^ 

* '1966 1970 > 1976 c^l966. 1970 .;1976 1966. 1970 19?6 v 

AgB(b^'Dec.31ofyear ^ ^ S'^ ' * ' . ^. * • 
shoWn); • 



17. 
18. 



Older than 19..... 

. . . c 



. oil 

3.8 

73.2: 


0.1 


0.1 ' 




' d.i 


0.1 


•3,8': 
74.1 . 


4.2 

80.1 


3:8 

77.1, 


4.2 
81.3 


* 77.5 ^ 


» 19.8 . lAA 
8.4 


*16:6 
. 5.5 \ 


*14,9 , 12.3 . 


15.7 15.5 
•3.1. v'i" 


• 11.2 
3.1 


14.7 
• 3.8 


















4*year colleges 


4 




Private -Donsectarla'n*' 


Protestant 




. Catholic 




1966 15^70 


1976 


,1966 1970 


1976 ' 1966 




1976 



0.2 



19 

Older than 19. 



Age (1^ Dec. 31 of year . " \ * * 

shown):- * ' • , . , * , 

16 or younger.... -v- 0.2, a2 * 0.1 ^Ul jv.. ...... .\ 0;1 

17 .w.. .. 5.9 .4.3 :3.3. S-l ( . t2.§ ..3.4 

is"'...... 78.1 77,4 .r.. 77.3 74.2 81.7 79.7* 

14:9 '12.3 15.6 14.9 »15.3^._'a9.9 13.1 12.5^ .14.5' 

3.5 ' Z.4 .'.v'....... 4.0' 2.8 .......... * 2.9^*^:^ 2.4- 

• . - ^ 

\ — ' . ^ 

^ Number of studAts 19 or ofder. 

SOURCE; Mxander Asitn, «t al..TJie Amvican Frts^mm. Nttlonaljior'ms for fall 1966. 1970. 1975 (3i3uWlcationt). ^ - 

TABLE U^Raclal Badcground: Weighted National ^mt In Percentages for alf Rrst-Tlme, Full-Tlme Frefrfimen^ 
at Institutions of Higher Education, b;^ Control djif Affiliation, &II 1966» •palU&70, aifdTall 1976 1 

4^ear(^nifges 



Racial background:^ . 

i> White/Caucasian 

Black/Negro/Atro\ 
.America^:..**, v.^ -V 
» Other.. 



All Institutions^ > . 








Public - 


s — 


1966 ^ 1^0 • 1976 ^ 


1966. 


. 1^70 1§Z6 


4966/' 


; 1970 / 


1976i 


90.7^^88.6 86:2'^*- 


' 88.8 


"o90jl., '84:8^ 


''.85.5 


^ 887t 

0 - . . 


81^1 


5.0 9.1 ^"^8.4 
r,^. "4.3 -2.2 : 6.9 


* 7.7 
' 3.5 


8,1 • ^ '11.6 
' 1.9; .,*5.2 


' ' 10.1 
4.4" 


9.2 

.-2,1 ' 


c > 14.7^ 




4^y6ar1c9lleges 


* * 






Private nonsectarlan J 




Protestant . . * 




Catholic , 




, 1966 197^ K i97S_ 


196& 


^970, 1976 


1966V. 


-<.1970^ 


1976... 















Haciallbackground^K ^ - ^ - -^-^a o^-y 

'Whlte/(^ucislan 84.7 89.3 89.1 9J[.9 91.6 89.3 ^ 94.2 93.9^/ 89.7 

Black/NegroMfro- . . , . ' '''' 1- V,.'''oe *' kq' 

. / •.American....;.;.,:... J:. 12.9- ; W 7.6 6.0^ 8.0' 9.2 ; .1.1 ^ .3.5 .5.9. 

ather:A.,,\..r. 2;4 1.6^- 5.2 2d UO ^ 3.1 . 4-8 , ?.6 5.^ 



• . t pircentaflei will add to more thtm 100 if any lludenU checked more than onp category. 
: SOUftcbAiexand^Astlfi.eta/., Thf^triciqffshmin: Nattomt Norms Yor Fsni966, 297(i, t97Si3 rJubllcatlont). 
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TABLE 15.-'Averaa« Griide In High School: Weighted National Norms In Percentages For AH First-Time, Fult-Tlme 
Freshmen aHnitltutldns of Higher Education, By Control and Affiliation, Fall 1966, f aIU970, and. Fall 1976 

• 'jfl^ • ' T ~-* - *^ ' 

. \ ^ . ■ - . 4-year colleges ' ^ , ** 

• - All Institut! rfte,^, *— ^ . . . , 

IV ^ * -All . r ' 'Public, . 

' ' ' 1966 1^70 ' 1976 1966 1970 1976. 1966 1970 *' 1978 

^ — , : ^ - ' ^ ' . ' ' 

A+/A/A-. 15,4 14.5' 19.7 177 16.6 23.3' 11.7 ' 12.2 ' 19.8 

B+/B/B- 54A • 57.9 60.4 58.2 62.9 62.2 58.6 '66.7 64.8 

29;7-- 26,9 19.4 23.5^ -20.2 , 14.3 ' 29.0 20.7 , ^15.0 

p,,.. ............... 0.8 0.7 0.4 0:5 0.3 *0.3 0./ 0.2 0.3 



* • 








,4-year colleges 










' Private no nsectaria El 




Protestant 


* 


Catholic 






0 1966 


1970 


;976 


1966 


. 1970 ^ 1976 


1966 


' 1970 


1976 


A+/A/A-.,. 

&+/B/B-... ...... 

-c+/c.^ 

0. 


21.9 

' 55.0 

22.6 

............ 0.5 


.22.8 
59.7 
17.1 
0.5 


30.2 
57.9 
11,7 - 
0.1 


19.7 
58.2 
21.7 
0.4 


16.8 25.0 
55,8 . 58.6 
26j6 ' 15.9 
0:8 . 0.4 


20.7 
61.0 

18:i 
^XJO.2 


• 15.3 
61.0 

>23.4'*' 
0.2 


24,7 
63.2 
41.8 
0.2 



SOURCE: Afexander Astin, et al., Ttw American freshman. National Norms lor Pall 1966, 1970, 2976 (JS publlcationi).; 



^whereas in 1966, 69.5 p^rt^nt of them had 
average ^radgs of B- or better, ia 1976, 
80.1 percent of them cjjd (see table 15). 

This upward trehd also prevailed at all 4- 
year colleges, where in 1966, 75.9 percent 

j3f the entering' freshhieni had high school 
averagesof B-'orabove; ii> 1976, 85.5 per- 
ceht did, Students In private odnsectarian 4^ 
year colleges showed th§ largest increase in^ 
this trait; in 1966, 76,9 percent of the enter-' 
ing^cfneshmen had high school averages of 
B— or better, while in 1976, 88.1 percent 
of them did. , ^ 

M first glance, thesfe data on high school 
grades ;seem^ to imply, that colleges and . 
universities are becoming, more selective, 
but scores drf other records suggest that 

/students were actually less well prepared in 
1^76 than in 1966, For one thing, as is well 
known^ hationaU average scores on . both 
the SAT and the ACT have declined sigiiifi- 
caritly* ThS; average* scores on the SAT. for 
entering students at the lOQ private Institu- 
tiQns in the 1976 Boweh Minter ^udy have 



also been declining and actually have done 
so at a rate slightly, ahead of the declifjie 
among the general pofiulation.(se9 tal?le,16). 

As SAT scores for studer^ts at Liberal Art? 
I and II college^ in^the Boweh-Minte|:.sampl.e' 
have declined, so too/have their high school 
class standings: .in ^969-70, 86 percent of 
the entering freshnien at Liberal Arts I col- 
leges ranked \n the top two-fifths of their 
high school classes, with 65 percent of them 
ji^ the top one-fi.fth; but in 1975-76, only 82 
percent ranked ip the top two-fifths, and only 
57 percent of them in the top one-fifth (see 
table 17). ' ' r 

' , Among Liberal Arts II colleges, a parallel 
trend exists toward declining high %chool 
class, standing: ih 1969-70, 68 percent 
stootf m the top two-fifths of their high 
school classes, 39 percent of them in the 
-top one-fifth, but in -1975-76, only 5^er- 
cent stood in the top two-fifths, 34 percent 
of them in the top one-fifth. Thus, grade 
inflation seems to aqg^unt for much of the . 



TABLE 16,-Avtra9#'s^lastlc Aptitude Test Scores of Entering Freshmen In Four Types of Private Institutions of 
" ' Higher Education: United States, 1969-70 to 1975-76 



1 Compre' . • - 

Doctoral- * henslve Liberal arts UberaiartS v 

granting universities ^colleges colleges ^ 

universities and • , I II . * 

colleges 



Four types 
of Insti- 
tutlons 

combined 



SAT comlilned scores: 
1969-70 autumn..... 

' i974-75 autumn 

^ 1975-76 autumn 

Percentage change; 

*1969-7O't0 1974-75. 
* - 1974-7540 1975-76. 



1,127 
1,071 
1,068 


1,051 
•1,009 
1,002 


. 1,197 
1.137 
1,114 


983 
924 
924 


f 1.063 
1.010 
' 1.00'5 


-5 
0 


-1 


. C-.5 


-6 
0 





. SOURCt: Howard R. Bonih and W. John MInter, Private Higher Education, p. 15. 



TABLE 17.— Rank in HIgh/ScHool Class of Entering 
Freshmen In Four Types of Private Institutions of 
. Higher Education; UnKed States, 1969-70 to 1975-76 



[In percent] 



Percentage 
by rank In 
high school 
class 



Doctoral- 
granting 
unlve^ , 
sitles 



Compre- 
hensive 
univer- 
sities 
and 



Liberal 
. arts 
colleges 
I 



Liberal 

arts 
colleger 

n * 



colleges # 


Top fifth: 








■ 39- 


1969^70... 


' 70 


'45 


65 - 


1974-75... 


67' 


51 


64 


35* 


1975-76../ 


71 ' 


48 


.57 


34 


2d fifth: 








29 . 


1969-70... 


•23 


30 


' ^21 ' 


1974-75...' 


24 


26^ ■ 


21 


26 


1975-76,.; 


18 


25 . 


25 


25 


3d fifth: 










1969-757X 
1974-75... \ 


5 
6 


19 
16 


10 

10 ' 


19. 
20 


1974-76... 


6 


17 


- 12 . 


^20 


Bottom two- . 










' fifths: 








" 13 . 


1969-70.... 


2. 


6'. 


4 


1974-75..; • 


3 


7 


5 


19 


1975-76.,. 


4 


8 


5 


17 



. SOURCE: Howard R, 
Higher Education, p.^lB, 



§o^en and W, John Minter, Private 



increase in the average high school grades 
of students in private liberal artsis colleges. 
(And, as is welhknowh, grade inflation has 
reached ainiost epidemic proportions.) The 
• data on high school class standing and SAT 
scores imply that private liberal ^rts colleges 



cannot or do^=not wish to attract as m^ny 
abler students as formerly. 

The degree-completion tkne for^^tudents 
who attend private schools is shorter tljan it 
is. for students who attend. public schools. 
This trend holds for virtually all types of 
students: proportionally mdr^ men and 
women, more Whites and rBl^cks, more ' 
students of both high and low ability, and 
more of high Income and low income back- 
grouhds io private institutions than in public 
ones took thei^r bachelors' degrees in the 
traditional 4 yevs<see table 18). 

The ^differences between public Institu- 
tions 9nd private liberal arts colleges with* 
respect to this tendency are partiplilarly dra- 
matic, especially in Liberal Arts II coHeges* 
The most that can safely be concluded from 
these data is that relatiyelj'more students in 
private schools, especially Liberal Arts I and 
lUcoileges,* graduate "on time" than do in 
public schools. Why this should be sa is 
diff icult to determine. In part, it may have to 
do V!^ith the generally .somewhat higher 
academic abilities of students \a private 
liberal arts colleges^ their often more per- 
soriSlized ihstruction and more frequent 
contact with professors, and their possibly 
greater freedonj from firiancigl worries. 

Of all the changes iji students having 
Impact upon currlculums frj private liberal 
arts colleges, perhaps none is So great as the 
shift in therr academic and career aspira- 
tions. For example, the proportion of fresh- 
men nationwide who planned from the start 



TABLE 18.-Fou^Year Comptetion of Baccalaureate by the J968 Freshman Class, Nationwide, by Sex, Race, AbiliVf «nd Income, and bv inst^Of 
' - , - * « • , , Type and Control e . * . 

* . " ' • ' * • * ' *^ ^ ' , ^ . • * * ' « ' % 

' i. ' * *^ . Unjercent]" . * ' _ » ' * ' 

— — — - — ; ^ • — ■ : ^ ' • . : 

^ ' # Doctoral- • Doctoral- Comprehensive Comprehensive - * 

Reseiarch Research granting granting ' 'unFversities , universities Aibdralarts Liberal arts 

universities I universities II universities f universities II ^ndcoUegesI and polleges II ji^leges I colleges II 

^ . Public .Private Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Privat 

^ ^ — ^ — ^ ^ — — 

Sex: , / < ^ . ^ ' • 

Male,.,...^^... 52.8 »83.3 52.6 »71.^ 50.1, 52.6 50.4 > 66.4 47.4 > 63>5 $23 »7l.9 55.3 > 75,4 27.7 *'»55 

Feniale 59.S »83.0 66.3 m8i 61.1 50.8 -64.3 . 70.0 62.7 "7^.7. 72.3 ^IJ 61.9 » 76.0 38.6 «K 

Race: ^ . ' ■ 

White., A 56.4 *8g.& 57.9 >73.8 54.8 52.1 56.7 168.6 56.6 ^ 67.2 65>4 71.8 60.6 »76.0 34.5 ^63 

Black 43.4 »73.t) 41.3' «80.4 463 47.6 24.1 3 46.9 45.5l 43.8 54.9 i71.7 $0.4 > 70.3 0.0 »6£ 

* High ability.... /62.7 ? 84.4 64.5 »75.8 63.0 60.9 67.S 71.3 65.5 * 70.4 78.6 80.1 6i.6 i79.1 45.5 »J6S 

/^Low ability...,. 37.8 »73.8 41.4 »^.5 41.1 40.0 36.8. > 54.3 41.9 '2152.8 50.9 57.4 O.p »63.4 27,8 .*52 

frtcome: , • - \ - . * ' . ' " ' 

High Income... 59.2 2 34.9. 55.4 2 76.1 56.r S4i2,*_^59.8 ^' ^71.2 56.4 ^^70.4 66^ „ 74,4 . 58.0 „»77.I 27.3 /»6C 

Low income.... 50.0 2 76.2 6L3 67,1 52.3 '47.7 49.1 V59;i ^ 54,5^ 59.0 61.9 67.3 71.Q* 72.0 > 35.8^" 2 6C 

. Tcrtal.... 56.a 283.2 57.5 »745) 64.6 52.0 56.1 > 68.2 55.4 *66.8 ^63.3 71.8 60,2 ^ >75.9 32.1 26C 

— ' ' — ■ — : ~ ^ i : — 

« More thanl0% higher than In corresponding Institution t* ' ^ - * • ♦ ' 

• More than 20% higher than In corresponding Injrtltutions. , * , . - 

NCTt. Ability ff^* measured t/> ht^h suhau4 ^ra^^ aireragejy^«;urk'dC/Mit> sUia^nts are Jefmea aa Chase iiav^oB ar tietter averages jn Dign a&noo^ lawaDiiity stua^nt» 
those making B or J Jnei , averages* Mtgh ^nuume atuueau ffremTcriuse renurting parental *nuomes oi $^0,000 and aoave far Hit), low-mcame stuOents ivere ttiase reportl 
9«rental Income less than 5X0,0.00. . " i * * . . / ' * 

SOURCt. Ingm ^. riolstrorriano Pauia R. KneHnei. /'oui /aai Bax^%^iautBaZ9 Cvmprelx>r> /?are». A utrmt^o Comparison 0$ ^rutfwit Success ^9 f*nvafAna f^ubito foui'tmst CoH^i 



^ to pursue degree? beyond the baccalaureate 
' steadily increased betweerf 1966 and 1976, 
according to Astin. the proportion of those 
who planned to tgke medical hr legal degrees 
increased especially^ The same tendency 
exists, among entering jreshmen in all 
4-y6ar 'colleges, with, ag^rin, particularly 
marked, increases in the^'TSPoportiprr of 
students, who intended- tp pursue medical^ 
and legal degrees. At the same 'trme,; the 
proportion of entering freshmen who in-, 
tended to take masters and doc|oral degrees 
'steadily declined. On the other hand, the 
proportion of those who intended to pursue 
"other" awards giso increased markedly, 
but these students still comprised ' only 
a smairminority-merely 3.3 percept jof the 
\ 



total and even less In private liberal arts 
collegeSf^ini976 (see table 19).^ ^ > 
1 This^change jn degree aspirations is 
accompanied by the tendency of freshmen 
who entered college in 1976 to choose 
majors different frj^m those chosen- 'by 
freshmefo who^ entered In 1966 (see- table 
20). Thus, for example, the proportion' of* 
students initially choosing, to major in 
English,^ histpry, and other humanities 
dfopped'from' a total of 15.9 percent in all 
institutions in 1966 to 6.3 percent in 1976. 
This trend prevails in both public and private 
(%ectariayi and'«nonsectarian) institutions. 
Tfie greatest increases occurred in those 
majors that A||in.collectively labels "Other 



^ TABLE 19.— Highest Degree Planned. Weighted N^tfonaJ Nonns In Perccmtages for all First- time. Full-time Freshmen 
; at Institutipns of Higher E4ucatlon„ex Control and Affiliation, Fall 1966, Fall 1970, and Fall 1976 



4-year colleges 





^ All institvitions 










Public 






1966 


1970 
• 




1966 


1970 1976 ' 


19'66 


^1970 


1976 


None. . . ... 


5.5 


— fr-^ 

* 

2.1. 


*3.2 


— 3 

,3.9 


' 1;0' 


2.1' 


4.8 


1.0 


2.1 


Associate <A. A. or ec|uiva lent) 


. 5.6 


7.6 


8.1 


1.3 


i 1.6 


1.6 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6, 


Bachelor's (B.A., or B.S.).. .t* 


38.7 


' 3S.3 


^ 35.6 


3.9.0 


^40.4 


34.4 


41.2 


. 44.7. 


' 57.3' 


Master's (M.A., or M.S.) 


"^31.7 


31.2 


28.6. 


36.9 


36.6 


33.8 


38.5 


^ 37.4 


' 35.5 


Ph. D. or Ed. D,. 


9.8 


9.7 


8.7 


11.0 


11.2 


ILl 


7.9 


8.9 


- 10.4 


M.D., D.O., I^D.S.,or D.V,M.. 


'^4.9 


4,6 


. 7:1 


. 4.^ 


* >.6 


7.7 


2.7 


2.7 


5.g 


LLS.pVm (law) ... . 


1:5 


3.5;; 


' 4.8 


L6 


t l5 


6.0 


0.7 


2A 


r. 4.7 


' B.D. or M.Div, (divinity);.. 


. 0.3 


0.4 


06 


0.3 


. ^ 0.5 


0.7 ' 


0.2 


0.2 


.0.5 


. " Other. .... 


2.0 


^.6 


3.3 


i.4 


? 1.2 


2,5 


1.9 














* 4*yearcolfeges 






r , 




, Private nonsectarian ■ - 




Protestant* 






Catholic 






1966 


1970 


.1976* 


1966 


, WO' 1976 


1966 


19/0 


19^ 



Ndna.^......,.....,.. 

' Assoclate,(A.A. or equivalent)* 
Bachelor's (B.A., or'B.S.). 
Master's(M.A..orM.S.). .... 

Ph.D,o*d.'D, . 

M.d:, dIo., O.D.S., or d'.v.m 
Ll^g^ J.D. (law)......,......- 

B.D, or M. Div. (divinity)'. ..... 

Other...:.: 



3.1 


"1.0 


: 4.6 


3.2 ^ 


1.4 




3.5 * 


1.1.^ 


1.9 


i.3 


i.> 


1.0 


0.7 


; 1.9 


' 2.3 ' 


0.4 


1^ 


1.7 


30.5 


34.5 


28.0 


43.0 


;40.6 


33.8 


41.7 


41.6 


32.9 


35.2 


^ 33.9' 


^ 32.6 


35.1 


"32.8 


30.1 


35.5 ' ' 


32.6 


33.5 


17/2 


' .14.3 


14.6 


9.4 


*J0*4 


• 10.3 


9.7 


9.5 


9.3 


8.6 


^ - -as 


10^ 


'5.3 




9.2 


5.2 - 




10.2 


'3.1 


'5.8 


8.4 


1.6 


! 4.1 


6.1 


1.9; 
0.5 


5.5 


7.8 


0.? 


. 0.6 


0,8 


0.5 ^• 


* 1.4 


•1.7 


1.1 


0.4 


1.6 


' L2 


.2.1 


^ 1.2 


\ 1.8 


3.3 


1.5 . r 


; lv7 • 


; 



SOURCE. Atexandor Astm^ tt d/.. Th% Amiti^n ffshman, ttatmat Norms for fall 1966, 1970, 1976 (3 pub!k:ations). 
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TABLE 20.*-Probable Major Field of Study. Weighted National Norms In Percentages for All First-TIme, Full- Time 
Freshmen avrhstftutioni of Higher Education, By Control and Affilfatlon, Fall 1966, Fall 1970, and Fail 1976 

* ' ■ ■ ^ . • ^ . f 



4*year colleges 



Probable Major Field. 
ofStudy 



- All 
Institutions 



All 



Public 



1966 197l> 1976 1966 J 1970 1976 1966 1970 



1976. 



Agriculture (Including i^yes^ 

try). ; > . . 

^Biological splferices. . ......... 

Business. 

' Education.,... fc............... ■ 

Engineering. ..r. , 

English..' ^.. 

Hea I th Professions . . , 

' History, political science . , ^ . 
' ' Humanities (otfter). 

Rne Art^ 

Mathematics on statistics. . . 
* Physical sciences. . « u 

Pre-prof e ssionaf . , .\ 

Social sciencest^. . < ..... 

'other technical-flelds 

Other nontechnjcarfields- ... 

Undecided..'. 



1.9 


2.0 


- 3.6 


1.0 


I.o 


1.7 


0 0 


i.o 


1 0 
i.e. 


3.7 


3.5 


6.2 


4.3 


4.0 


' 7.4 


' 3 J 


. 3.7 


6.1 


14.3 


i6.a^ 


20.9 


11.5 


12.7 


17.0- 


15.7 


15.3 


16.6 


10.6 


11.6 


9.3 


12.6 


15.5^ 


13.3 


17.2 


•20.8 


15.8 


9.8 


*/8.6 


6.5- 


7.2 


' 8.2 


6.2 


5.2 ' 


6.1 


7,2 


4.4 


3.0 . 


• 1.0 


J5.8 


3.7 


i.a 


4.6 * 


3.6 


1.2 


5.3 


' 7.4 


6.9 


3.7 


5.4 


6.7 


3.5 


5.3 


6.9 


6.8 


5.4 


3.1 


8.2" 


. 6.3 


4.5 


6.9 


' • 5.8 


3.7 


4.7 


3.5 


2.2 


6.1 


4.0 


2.8' 


' 4.9 


'2.7 


1.6 


8.4 


9.2 


6,1 


8.2 


8.5 


'6.8 


7.6 


8.0 


6.5 


4.5 


• 3.3 


1.0 


6.0 


4.3 


. 1.4 


5.7 


4^ 


' 1,4 


3.3 


2.3 


2.7^ 


3.6* 


2.6 


' -3.2' 


2.7 


?.3 


' . 2.9 


7.2* 


- 7.0 


6.4 


5.9 




4.2 


4.1 




8.2* 


^ 8.9 • 


5.6 


9.3 


10.0 


7.8 


7.2 


.S.-8 


8.2 


2:2' 


3.7 




1.8 


3.0 


^ 5.3 


.3.4 


3.5 


^'5.5 


2.7 


2.4 


10.7 \ 


2.5 


2.6 


.9.3- 


3.5 


1.8- 


9,9 


1.9 


2.2 


4.Z 


1.6 


2.1 


5.2 


1.5 


2.3 


5.3 



4-year col leg 



.Private nonsectarlan 



Protestant 

^ 



Catholic 



1966 1970. 1976* r 1966 , 197P '1976 1966^ 1970 1976. 



.Agriculture (Including fore'g. -1.3 j 1.6 3.8 0.6* 0.9 1.2 0.0 0.5 0.4. 
try). ' * . ' 

* Biological sciences 6.1 , -4.8 'lO.l " *4,6 . 4.9 7.9 4.2 , 3.8 8.0 

Business t 10.9 7.6 16.7 8.5 11.1. 16.7 9.7 12.9 20.4 

EducatlQf^,,,.',. ^ 8.8 , 8.7 8.1 12.8 14.3 13.6. 8.2 9.6 9.4 

Engineering 3.1 ' 4,5 * 7.0/ 3.8 ^ - 3.0 ^3.1 » 3.4 L9 4.3 

English.... V..,.,; 6.7 5.0 ' 2.^ 6.4 .'- 3.6'* L5 818 4.7 1.8 

Health Professions..^.... r^r/ 2.6 ^ 4.8 ' 4.1 3.6 *5.9 6.8 ^ 7.3 ^10.2 11.3 

History, politlcll science..... 11.2 8.5 % ' 6.2 . 8.8 6.3 4.9^ 9.6 8.5 5.0 

Humanities iother)........... 6.7 6.9' 4.2 7.4 6.3 ',4.6 8.2 5.5 3.0 

Rne Arts....*..? ^7.3 10.9 7.1 9.7 10,5 8.2 8.6 7.9 5.7 

^ Matheinatlcs or statistics ... , 5.9 ' 3.9 1.4- 6.1 4.1' ^ 1.5 6.5 4.9 - 1.5 

Physical sciences. 4.8 2.7 4.1 3.S * 2.2 * 3.2 3.1 2.1 2.3 

- Pre-prof esslondl..., 10.'2 9.2 7.7 ,*8.1 7.5 9.5 

Social sclenjces..^. : U.6 13.5 « 7.1 11.8 ^ 12.6 7.6 - ,11.2 ■ 12.8' • 7.3 

' Other tephnlcal/ields... 0.6 ' ^.7 4.6 0.7' 1.8/ 4.6- 0.6 ^ 1.7 6.5 

.Other nontechn'^I fields.... 0.5 ^ ,1.6: 8.3 ' 2.1 2.3- .8.6 1.6 ^ J.8 , 9.7 

Undecided... -1.6 2.1 5.0 2.0 - 2.3 '3.9 1-5 1.7 3.6 

^ ^ ^ ^ — — ^ ' — ^ — 7^ 

, dOURCE. Alexander Astin, et ai-, Th9 Atp9nc^n fHshman. National Normt for 

'* ,* f -* i 

^ , ^ .... ' ^ , 



Fall 1966, 1970, 1976 <3 publications). 
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technical fiel.ds" and' "Other nontechnical 
.^fields," where the total proportion almost 
quadrupled froni 4.9 percent in 1966 to 
18.2 percent in 1976. Thus, there has been a 
nfiarked Increase in the proportion offresh^ 
men interested ih nontra^itional majors. The, 
proportion of entering freshmen who were 
undecided about their majors has grown 
about 2 anrf one-half times (to 4.7 percent 
in 1976). These,general trends again obtain " 
. jn both\ public and private (sectarian and 
nonsectarian) institutions. These data seem^ 
in part at jeast, .to reflect students' re- 
sponses to worsening job opportunities for 
those who major in the traditional humani 
ties fields, especially for those hoping to 
, teach. 

Other data support this speculation, for 
the proportion of entering freshmen nation-^ 
wide who intended to becomie teacKers'^r 
(elementary, secondary, or college) dropped 
sharply from 23.5 percent in 1966 to 8.4 
percent in 1976, though there was a slight 
increase over the 1975 figure (see table 21). 

^ The, proportion of those who planned io be 
.come secondary teachers dropped by almost 
75 percent. This trend once Inor^ pnevails"^ 
among public and private (sectarian and non 
sectarian) Jnstitutjdns in generaf Marked in- 
creases occurred among those, who in- 
tended txxbecqme farnriers, nurses, other rion- 
medical -degree health workers^ as well as 
those who are undecided. 

In other words, ^hese data show that stu- 
dents are rejecting the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum in favpr of more specifically job- 
oriepted majors. The figures do not neces- ' 
sarfly indicate that students are signfficantly, 
niore materialistic than 'they were in the 
1960'§ as much, perhaps, as that they are 
^ acutely aware of the difficulty of finding work 
after college. After all^ since 1971 the rate of 
unemployment has exceeded 5 percent,* ex- 
,cept for 1 year, and in 1975 itcliniBSd to 8.5 

• perceiit, though by June 1976, it had declined 
to 8.0 percent. It has already been noted that 
there i^^^considerable talk nowadays about 
"'thfe declining economic returns on a c^lege- 
^education. Whether tliis talk is in fact ac- . 
curate is- perhaps not so important as that 
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many people, students included, seem to 
believe it isV * . " 

Of course, changes in degree a'spd rations 
and chSices of majors coi^ld not occur without 
some fundamental changes in what students 
consider to be essential, goals and values^ 
Data (in student charactepstics (see appendix 
table 10) show that the objectives cited most 
bv freshmen in 1976 were to be authorities in 
their |ie]ds (cited by 70.1 percenOff the 
students), followed by helping others in difff- 
culty (63.J percent), developing a philosophy 
of life (60.8 percent— not on the*i966 ques- 
tionnaire), raising families (5^.2 percent— 
also not on the 1966 questionnaire), and be- 
4fi9 viry well-off financially (53.1 percent). 
Just a decade "earlier, though, the priorities 
were different: .th^e most ifrequently cited 'was 
to help others in difficulty (68.5 percent), 
followed by being authorities in their fiejds ^ 
(66.0 percent), keeping up with political ' 
affairs (57.8 percent), being su^cceissful m 
their own businesses (53.0 percent), and be- 
ing .veiy well-off financially (43.9 percent), 
thesejigures suggest a resurgende, after the 
upheavals of the Viet Nam years,' of middle- 
cfas^ or traditional values. 

There also appear to be major changes 
of a conservative nature in what might 
loosely be called" stuclents* political and 
social attitudes. For example,^ as noted' 
above, keeping up wijh political affairs drop- 
ped shgrjDlyf in importance; ih 1966, 57.8 
percent of the Students thought it was impor- 
tant, compared to only 37. 4 percent in 1976, 
the year of the Bicentennial and a presi- 
dential Election. Influencing the political 
structure defclirted Slightly in importance 
* tdo': in 1970, 18.3 percent considered it 
^essential, but in 1976 only 15.2 percent did. 
While devefoping a philosophy of life stilly 
mattered very much to students in 1976 
(60.g percent), 1n 1.970 jt was even more 
important (75.6 percent). In addition,'wbile 
studenb sreemed to be not only less poli^ 
Icaliy radical in 1976^an in 1966, they 
seemed to be also fess socially oriented than 
.they were before. In 1976^onIy 57.2 percent 
, thought it was essential to raise ^families, 
while in 1970,. 67.5 .percent thought it was. 
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Fewer students in 1976^than in 1970 con; 
sid.ered It essential to infJuence social 
values,, and the proportion that thought it 
important to, become community leaders 
.also declined markedly. In 1976^ in fact, 
that question was not even asked' , 



* . This conservative tendency, ar 
undergraduates ' at least, i5 confiVned 
by Martin Trow in a, report for theCarj/egie 
Council on Pojicy Studies in.Higherwuca- 
tion. Tro'w..notes that th^ greatest changes 
in political attitudes occurred among^thb.se 



TABLE ai.-^Probable Career Octupatlon. Weighted National Norms* in Percentages for ail First-time, Full-time 
^ Freshmen at institutions of Higher Education, By Control and itfflliation, Fall 1966, Fall 1970, and Fall 1976 





















* 


Probable Career Occupation 


. • / 

All institutions 


• 


V 


All 
• Mil 


4^year colleges 


r UOIiw 


<• 




1966 


1970 


1976 


1966 


1970 


1976 


1966 


1970 


1976 • 


Artist (Including p.eWormer) . 


6.6 


6.2' 


6.8 ^ 


6.2 


5.7, 


^ 7.8 


5.2 


5.3 


7.5 


» Businessman....^ .... 


11.6 


11.4 


16.4 


9.9 . 


• 10.3 


15.0 


in Q 


11.5 


*14.5 


Cftrgy or religious worjter. . . . 


xo 


o.a 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


• 1.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


Doctor (M.D. or D.b.S.)..'. . 


4.8 


3.9 - 


4.8^ 


4.5 


3.4 


5.7. 


2.4 


1.0 


3.8 


Educator (college teacher)^. . 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4* 


2.1 


1.1 


0.5 


1.^ 


2.2 


0.5 


Educator (secondary):^ . 


14.1 


11.3 


, 3.7 


18.5 


15.4 


5.7 


25.6 


19.4 


6.3 


Educatof (elementary) . . . 


7.6 


3.0 


. 4.3 


- 9.9 


10.9 


6.5 


13.0 


14.1 


7.6* 




8.9 


7.5 ' 


7,8 


6.6 


7.5 


' 5.5 


4.8 


i3 


5.9 


Farmer or forester..' 




1.8 


3.O., 


1.4 


1.4- 


1.9 


2.3 


lA 




Health professional (non- 






















4.7 


4^ 


7.3- 


4.1 - 


4.1 


6.6 


4.9 


^4.2 


6.9 


\ Lawyer .... .... . . ... . . 


3.9 


3.8' 


4.3 


4.0 


; 3.8 


5.5 


2.7 


2.7 


4.5 


Nurs'e. ^ . .... v 


' 2.5 


4.0 ' 


4.6 


1.6 


, 2.4^ 


4.3 


1.4 


2.3 


4.2 


Research scientist. , . - . . 


" 3.5. 


2.6 


2.4 


3.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.0 


2:4 


2.4 


Other occupation ....... . . 


Z2,B 


21.5 , 


23.3 


, 22.0 


18.2 


19.5 


19.0 


16.r 


22.^ 


• * 


43- 


11.6 


1D.3 


4.1 


11.9 


11.6 


3.7 


11.3' 


• 11.3: 










4-year colleges ' 






f 




Private Nonsectarian 


Profestant 






Catholic 






1966 


1970 


1976 


1966 


1970 


1976 


ld66 


1970 

_£L_f 


1976 



^ Artist (fncluding performer).. 


7.3 


8.6 


. 8.2 


6.8 


6.6 


8.5 


7.5" 


5.8 


7.6 


' Businessman ..... ..-.^ . 


11.4. ^ 


7.3 * 


ife.O 


8.8 


9.3 


13.9 


9.3 


11.7 


a7.7 


Clergy or religious worker. 




1.3 


* 2.0 


27 


3.2 


3.3 


2.5 ■ 


3.1 


1.1- 


D6ctor(M.b. or D»D.S.). . 


8.6 


'5.7 


8.1 


.5.4 


4.9 


7.3^ 


5.3 


5.4 • 


8.5 


Educator (college 4each)sJr) 


3.4 


1.7* 


0.6 


2.0 


1.3 


0.7 


2.3 


0.9 


0.2 




14.0 


11.1 


4.2 


17.0 


14.8 


* 6.7 


13.7 


12,3 , ■ 


3.8 


f Educator (elementary) . 


• 4.8 


6.5 


3.V 


" 10.5 


10.5 , 


6.6 


. 9.7 


9.8 


5.5 


Engineer: 


3.6 


4.6 


6.9 


3.8 


,2.6 ' 


3.2 


3.4^ 


1.8 


4.1 


Farmer or forester 


1.2 


1.7 


3.0 


0.9 


'1-5 : 


1.8 


0.2 


0.7 


(f.7 


Health pro/essional (non* 














* 

4.9 








3.2 


. 4.9 


' 5.8 


3.9 


4*&/ 


" '6.3 


4.2 


7.0 


Lawyer,.. . 


6.5 


6'.3 


7.2 


4.5 


4.5 


5.6 


5.3 


6.6.. * 
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students ^ characterizing .themselves - as , 
• 'Left" and * * LjDBrar* (they declined in num- 
ber) and those, characterizing themselves 
as**Middle-of'the.road*' and "Conservative" 
(they increased m number). He also finds 
that students are more traditionally conserv 
ativeonsuch issues as capital^ punishment,, 
the use of force to achieve political ends, 
busing to achieve- the racial integration of 
public elementary '.schoolSr and relaxing 
standards in admissions and grading. On 
the othBr hand, students' attitudes toward 
the use of marijuana became increasingly 
tolerant between 1969 and 1975.' t 

The* much-rumored ^nd often deplored 
trend toward increasing concern with finan- 
cial matters is confirmed in Astin's data, 
in 1976,* 53.1 percent of the freshmen con- 
sidered it essential to be v^ry well off finan- , 
daily. On the other hand, in 1966, 53.0 
percent considered i.t essential to be, sue 
cessful in their own businesses, but in 1976, 
only 45.0 percent ifelt that way. These 
changes do not mean that students do not 
consider themselves altruistic, rather, that 
that quality no longer ranks as the first con- 
cern of the majority. These patterns obtain 
generally throughout the public and private 
(sectarian and nonsectarian) sectors. 

That this refocusing of values toward 
job-related concerns is more than whimsy 
and the temporary aberration of freshmen, 
but lasts throughout the students' academjc 
careers, is shown m data which irjdicate trie 
areas in which students have, been taking ^ 
degrees.^ Since 1970 there have been 
ni^rj^ed decreases natiqnwide in the num-' 
bers of students earning bachelor's degrees 
in traditional liberal arts subjects,' such as 
letters, foreign languages, rpathemjatics, ed 
ucation)and the social sciences, and marked 
incre^s in the numbers of students earn- 
ing bachelors* degrees in more career- 
oriented fields, such as business and man- 
agement, computer and information serv 
ices, communications, architecture and en^ 
vironmental design, health fJrofesslons, psy » 
chology, and public affairs anql services. . 
On the other hand, significant increases also 
occurred in the field of interdisciplinary . 
studies (agaiOr a somewhat nontraditional 



major), including general liberal arts, but 
the number of students taking degrees in 
that field is relatively small compared to 
those taking degrees in letters. These trends 
also prevail throughout the ^grjyate Sector. 

One is thus forced to cbnclMde^ that the 
traditional liberal arts degree,, which is the 
stock-in-trade of the ,schools^ under con- 
sideration here,, is becoming less popular 
with students. One might also surmise lha\ 
private liberal arts colleges, especially Lib- 
eral Arts II colleges^, are experiencing flue- 
^tuating .enrollments and gre ocgasionally 
closing at "least in part because of the m- 
compatibility of their curriculums and values 
with what students desire. In other words, 
what they offer does not appear to be so' 
much in dernand as before. . 

This conclusion. would gain even more 
credejice if private liberal arts colleges were 
found to be experimenting with their tradi- 
tional curriculums^ for the- schools them- 
selves in effect would be admitting this in- 
xompatibiJity between what they offer and 
what students are attracted to. It turns oyt, of 
course, that a considerable amount of tinker- 
ing bas been occurring. For example, Paul 
L Dressel and Frances H. DeLisle,^in their 
Undergraduate Curriculum Trends, estimate 
that between the mid-50's and the |nid:60's 
there was an increase in the numbefof insti- 
'tutions (in a sample including both private 
and public 4*year liberal arts colleges and 
universities) which had course requirements 
comprising >artywhere from 20 to 50 percent, 
of the total number of hours students needed 
for the bachelor'^s degree, but at the same 
time there was a decrease in requirements 
in English composition, literature, speech, 
philosophy, religion, and physical educatfon. 
On the ^ other hand, requirements were 
incyegised in foreign languages and mathe- 
matics.^ Tliere was also a trend toward 
restructuring , degree programs to fit the 
individual 'student's needs such means 
as" advanced placenrjent, honors programs/ 
seminars, study abroad programs, tutorials, 
comprehensive examinations, senjoT theses, 
apd so on. There were also significant in- 
creases in pass/fail ajid pass/rio-credit 
.options.* Dreisel and DeLisle posit a causal 



relatioDship between these trends and stu 
{lent, desires, and observe that just as cur- 
riculum changes hav^e always been influ . 
ended by student demands, among other 
things, they.cbntinue to be, thpugh these 
changes are often rationalized in terms 

'eulogizing ''conceptual mastery, ... ^inde-r' 
pendent discovefy, development of insight, 
and broad approaches to^ problem solving 
and decisionmaking . . .."^ 

Since the Dressel and DeLisle study, 
there Have^ been more extensive changes in 
curriculums. Ron Srflth, in "The Composi 
tion Requirement Today. A Report on a 
Nationwide Survey of Four-Year Colleges and 
Uni versifies," cites the spread of "uniform 
equivalency testing, true three year degree 
programs, the general elimination or^ream 
linting of lower-division^ requirements, sys- 
tem? approaches, performance or compe- 
tency based instruction, open admissions 
policies, adjustn^nts to booming and then^ 
declining enrollments^ and even 'accpunta 
bility.' " Smith's, study, based, on a random 
samplp of 491 private anc^. public 4 year 
colleges and ^niversiiies, indicates , that 
while in 1967 freshmen at 93.2 percent of 
the schools had to tafie one or more courses 
in freshman composition, in 1974 freshmen 
at only 76 percent had to. Smith also remarks 
that by 1974, 31 percent of ^the private 
setiools in his survey had abolished this 

Requirement, though only 11 percent of the 
public schools..liad .done so. On the dtKer 
hand, private schools seem 'to be resisting 
the trend toward open adrhissions. onfy 10 
percent of the^private. schools had adopted 
such policies for in-state students, whereas 
38 percent of the public schoofs had done so. 
Citing both financial constraint and student 
demand. Smith asserts that the reduction 
of the freshman English requirement, andf 
by implication, other requirements, will 
probably spread.* 

yAlong with a general reduction of 
reqtiirements in traditional. liberal arts sub 

-jects has gene an expansion of courses and 
program offerings. Bowen and Minter found 
in 1976 that there were 10 tinies as many 
addition's and expansions of program in 
private liberal arts colleges as there were 




deletions and contractions.. The^^ ilso dis- 
covered that between 1969-70 gnd 1975-76 
the average number of courses offered ruse 
significantly thraughout the^private sector, 
ihe number in Liberal Arts f colleges grow^ 
ing by 33 percent and in Liberal Arts It 
colleges by^ 20 percent^ This development 
reflects the willingness and the ability of 
some private liberal arts colleges to change 
in response to the increasi^ig diversity of 
students* interests and concerns, it partly 
reflects advanced! n some fields that to some 
degree necessjtate new cours'e offerings, 
and it to some degree reflects the necessity 
of changing in order to survive. 

This expansion in cojurse offerings, at a 
rate far greater thari the rate of .expansion 
in enrollments, occurre^d in most academic 
departments in the privapfe^ctor Jn gen- 
eral.^ Very little expansion occurred in the 
ili^cipline Bowen and Minter call. Language 
and Literature, in which, as was noted above, 
students seem increasingly uninterested 
and.in which requirements are being abol- 
ished. But significant increases in course 
offerings occurred in such fields as business 
and accounting, education, 'engineering, 
and physical education. Moderate but 
marked increases also^ occurred in tKe 
natural sciences awl in some of the, social^ 
sciences* Curiously, especially notable^ 
increases occurred in the fine arts, namely, 
music, speech and . drama, and dance. In 
short, over 1/3 of the institutions in the 
Bowen Mjnter sample increased their total 
course offerings by between^ 11 and. 30 
courses, and another 1/3 increased theirs 
by.31 to 60 courses.* 

Bowen and. Minter also confirm for pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges anpther trend that 
Dressel and DeLisle noted with respect to 
hfghec education curriculum change in gen- 
eral, namely, a 5ianificant increase in the 
^ individual student's program and curriculum 
options as well as in teachi/ig innovation. 
In, addition, private liberal , arts colleges 
hgve dramatically increased their student 
services— career counseling, career place- 
ment, programs for women, psychological 
counseling, health services, and, to a, lesser 
degree, programs for minorities." These 
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developments indicate that some private 
toeral arts colleges araapparently changing 
to accommodate new student interests. 

'In sum, then, one might reasonably, con 
cludMhat schools are adopting numerous 
pr^cts partly in order to attract and keep 
smdents who ar< 
tractejl*to public 



might increase, one mUst be cautious, in 
ascribing increases to any particylar cause 
unless one J<nows each school's motivation. 
•All that can safely be said is that the number 
of course atid program offerings has gro\ftn 
greatly and that this growth. is a sign of^ 
being increasingly at ^response to student attitudes. 0? course, 
nstitutions. (As Bowen ^conclusions about the financial condition of 
and Minter point out, the attrition rat^is-/^ schools based orv these phenomena are 
high at Liberal Arts II colleges, amounting- unwarrant^ ' / ^ 

There is some recent evidence to suggest 
that this trend may be abating somewhat,; A 
number of institutions, oublic and private, 
hpve recently rein'statea some traditional 
liberal arts requirements. Malcolm G. Scully, 
writing iff 7?7e Chronicfe of Higher Education, 
suggests that the motives for returning to the 
traditional ^ore curriculum are in^orne 
cases .philosophical, in others pradjcaf. 
For example, Steven duller, ^president of 
the Jphns ^Hopkins University, has com- 
plained that without a background in the 
more ^traditional liberal ^s disciplines, 
qollege graduates are "highly technical and 
highly sHillgd," but at the same time they 
are "literal^ barbarians/' Others argue that 
though requirecj.. core courses .may . not 
certify'i^studentforhis firstjob after college, 
they may make him a more attractive candi- 
date for subsequent jobs. If this trend 
continues, it may help private liberal arts 
c(illeges to*?retard the rate at which their 
erirollments have been leveling or declining." 



to 20 perceht.^0 they-are surprised that 
private liberal arts colleges demonstrate so 
high a degree of innovation and flexibility 
In program offerings, feeling that such 
experimeF^tation is incompatible with finan 
cial distress." But experimentation with cur 
riculunfis is precisely what might be expected 
in institutions that are attempting to fore= 
stall declining enrollmentsnn other words, 
departments might increase their course 
offerings in disciplines tn which students 
were not interested. Moreover, in some 
departments it is the practice to introduce 
new courses, such a§ special topics courses, 
which can have vastly different contents 
from simester to semester and from teacher 
to teacher, in order to respond quickly to 
student interests r thus th^. number of new 
courses being offered might in fact be much 
higher than the data ihdicatfe. On the other 
hand, coyrs§.s usually are not offered very 
long if their enrollments are low. 

Since there are many reasons that the 
number of course' and program offerings 
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Faculty and Staff 



It has beea aptly stated that collebes' 
/•primary resources lie in the qualificatfons 
and abilities of their faculty. Largelyjn ion- 
sequence, most academic personnel pi _ 
cies— including tenure systems, sabbaticals, 
jsupport for attendance at professional meet- 
^u^^'mgs, &nd strictures* that faculty hold doc- 
toral degrees and engage mji continuing 
scholarly endeavors— ^re designed to estab* 
, lish and maintain high levels of faculty com- 
petence."* A profile of faculty and staff thus 
. . requires thai such subjects, be considered. 
Qther SMb|e^fe^|%portanceJn considering 
the facyltyp^ifvite liberal arts colleges 
are wor1<loads, affirmative action achieve- 
ments, supp6rt services,,and compensation. 
In o^neral, the available data on these mat- 
S terixof .which there are unfortunately far too 
little) show that faculty in private liberal arts 
colleges ahe fairly typical of faculty in other 
sectors of higher edacation. Buf there are 
some important ways in which they differ 
fipm.their peers. For example, private liberal* 
arts college facDity seem to devote more 
time and attention to students than do their 
colleagues elsewhere. (This trait is said to be 
one of the major attractions of private liberal 
arts colleges.) In addition, faculty at private 
liberal arts colleges are generally more 
^ qualified but less active in research than , 
- their co.llfeagues. On an economic basis, 
-though^ they fare less well than administra 
tor^'and are in general compensatedMess 
than faculty in other sectors. The data a(sQ 
reveal, not surprisingly, th^t Liberal Arts H 
colleges provide better benefits and have 
rno're,highly qualified faculty than do Liberal 
Arts ll colleges.' y 

One of the most obvious characteristics 
of the professoriate in general is that it is 
aging; Alari E, Bayer reports that in 1972- 
73, 60 percent were over 40Vears old, while 
Allan Cartter has .estimated that by^ 1990 
the average age will be 48.')\AUP data for 



1975-76 confirm this trend.^ The aging of 
the faculty reflects the decline in the number 
of new teaching positions and the conse- 
quently infrequent infusion of new blood,, 
as well as the relative Jack of mobility in the 
profession due to the glut of l^h. D.'s in nu- 
merous fields, the slowdown in enrollment 
growth rafes in many institutions,- and eco- 
nomic constraints against expansion. Be- 
*cau^e of the sharp decline in academic job 
opportunities, the proportion of faculty in 
the upper'two raTiks has increased froni 48.7 
percent in 1969-70 to 57.0 percent in 

1975- 76.3 ' . 
At the sarrre time, the proportion of 

faculty with tenure has also increased: ac- 
cording to AAUP 60 percent bf.all faculty, 
were tenured in 1974-76; the Nationfat Cep- ' 
ter for Education Statistics reports that In 

1976- 77 58.5 percent of the faculty wfere 
tenured/ But Bowen and Minter found tha| 
at Liberal Arts I colleges 64 percent, of the 
faculty were tenured in 19^5-76, while only 
49 percent were at Llberafi Arts l( colleges.^ 
Since a lower percentagfe of tenured faculty 
IS generally taken to mean that ah institu- 
tion^has greater flexibility in rpponding to 
changing needs, then theoretically Liberal 
Arts II colleges enjoy in this respect a more 
enviable position than do Liberal Arts I 
colleges. * 

Notwithstanding affirmative action goals^ 
the status of facultj^ women has nof- ap- 
preciably changed in several years. Thys, 
according to Bayef, the proportion of faculty 
members who are women did not substan- 
trally increase between 1968-69 and 1972- 
73; data from AAUP indicate that in private 
^ liberal arts colleges the sam$ 'trend con- 
tinued through §974^75 and 1975-76.« dn 
the other hand, Allan M, (Jartter has noted 
that women job candidates now do ^s well 
as men, and Everett Carll Ladd, Jr., and 
Seympur Martin Lipset observe th'at the 
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percentage of faculty -unjjer 30, who are 
women is higher than the percentage of 
graduate students who are women/ Pro- 
portionally,, almost 50 percent more men . 
than.women Jvere tenured. AAL)P data show 
further that in religiously affiliated liberal 
arts colleges awarding mainly the bachelor's 
degree there was curiously.a great reduc- 
.tion in the proportion of'lvomen at the 
instructor rank but not ^corresponding 
Jncrease in the proportion »of women at 
higher ranks.^ On the Qther h^nd, Bayer also 
^notes that between 1968-69 and 1972-73, 
.the proportion of faculty who are Black 
increased from 2.2 to 2.9 percent; data fo4 
subsequent years a/e unavailable!® 

In terms of academic training, faculty 
at private liberal arts colleges appear to be 
more qualified than their peers elsewhere. 
The proportion of all faculty holding the 
doctorate in 1972-73 was one-third, but at 
Liberal Arts I colleges it was 55.7 percent, 
while at Liberal Arts II colleges it was 45 per- 
cent. By far the largest proporfion of college 
faculty specialize in liberal arts fields; at 
Liberal Arts I colleges the proportl&n was 

66.5 percent, though at Liberal Arts II col^ 
leges it was only 59.0 percent That 25.1 
percent 6f Liberal Arts II colleges faculty in ^ 
1972-73 taught in career-related fields, 
whife at Liberal Arts I college? only 14.0per- 
cenf did, rjBveals much ^'outthe differences 
between these types of schools. 

' With respect to research and scholar- 
ship, private, Jiberaj arts college faculty on 
the average are less active than others. Only 

12.6 percent of the faculty in Liberal Arts II 
colleges, vis-^-vis roughly 33 percent nation 
wide, spent 9, or m<^re hours a week in 
research in 1972-7^ and faculties at both^ 
Liberal Arts I and 1 1 CoHeg^fe.had fewer recent 
publications than the national average. On 
the Qther hand, more Liberal Arts I faculty 
than the national average of 25 percent had 
taken a sabbatical.'^ But the significahce of 
this last criterion should be assessed cau- 
tiously, since taking a sabbatical is a matter 
often more in the hands of the institution 
than of-' the faculty member. Martin Trow 
reports that natipnwide the disposition of 

^faculty.jnembets toward resegrtkmd .pub-^ _ 



Ifcation i$ increasingly favorabie, perhaps 
due to the less politically volatile atmos- 
phere on campuses as well as the tight job 
market in academe,,^which i^Jeading to an 
increasingly competitive environment." 

A major difference betwew private lib- , 
eral arts colfeges and other in^itutipns, and 
one of their most advertised charapteristics, 
is.that more of their faculty were, what might 
be called "student-oriented."^ TJiey spent 
more time socializing witn their students 
than did their peers in other sectors and 
they ^frongly. encouraged their students to 
see^t^em outsiae of class. Perhaps this 
trait in some sense^ counterbalances their 
relatively iQwer level of .research activity. 
Thfee-fourtlis of these'^teacljers believed 
that student evaluations should play a fble 
in awarding faculty promotions; almost as 
man^ felt that students should be repre- 
sented on institutions' goV^erning., boards. 
A higher proportion than the national aver- 
age felt that it was pf major impoijance for 
them to 'develop the student's emotional 
well-being,, self-understanding, moral char- 
acter, and sense of civic responsibility. But 
fewer faculty than the national average felt 
that it^^^s fessential to prepare^ their stu- 
dents foHaier employment and to provide 
the local community with skilled workers 
(the proportion df Liberal Arts II college 
faculty feeling tfiat' these matters were 
important was almost 60 percent greater 
than that of Liberal Arts I Jiollege faculty)." 
(For a discussion of facul^ attitudes nation- 
wide, see Martin Trow.)^ " , 

The two main ways for colleges to con- 
trol expenses are to increase productivity, 
or workloads, and to decrease compensa- 
tion, both of whicii methods have been em- 
ployed recently in most schools. The Avail- 
able data suggest that, except for faculty at 
2-year colleges, faculty in private liberal arts 
colleges have the.heaviest workloads in the 
Nation. According to Elaine ENKhawas, tlie 
proportion of, instructors teaching three or 
more courses in 1972-73 was the highest 
at Liberal Arts I colleges, where 79.8 per-^' 
cent of them had ^uch a load; 73.2 percent 
of the faculty at Liberal Arts II colleges had 
similar load. This workload was slightly 



reduced by teaching assistants, but fewer 
faculty enjoyed this beneficence at Liberal 
Arts 1 1 collegesthanat Liberal Arts 1 colleges. ^ 
About half of the faculty nationwide, as well * 
as.fR private liberal arts colleges, spent 5 
or nnore hours a week in academig acivising." 
Bowen and Minter found that between 1969- 
70 and 1975-76, the student/faculty 'ratie 
in the private sector grew by 1.9 percent. 
But at Liberal Arts I colleges it rose by 4.3 * 
percent (or from 14.0 to 14.6 students per 
instructor) in ju$t the year between 1974^75 
apd 1975-76; at Liberal Artfe II collfeges it , 
rose even more by 6.1 percent (or from , 
14.7 to 15.6 students per instructor), this 
increase may have been effected by simply 
closing thofe courses with very small en- 
rollments, rather than increasing the en- 
rollments in each course. Nevertheless, the 
end result is the same. 'a saving of money. 
On the^ther liand, they also found that 
during the same period there was little 
change in the leveVcf supporting services 
for faculty (secretarial help, research assist- 
ance, and travel allowances)." 

Not only are workloads in private liberal 
arts colleges among the heaviest, compen- 
sation is almost the' least. Increases in com- 
pensation for all faculty havQ not kept pace 
with increases in the Consumer Price Index, 
not to mention increase^^in the Higher Living 
Standard, since 1972-73.*^ Nor, between 
1971-72 and 1973r74, did compensation 
for faculty members even keep up with com 
pensation for other work6rs in the whole 
society (not including agricultural workers). 
Since.1973-74, it has incr;eased comparably 
with that for other workers but sill has not 
recovered the ground'lost earlier.rrhe plight 
of faculty in private. liberal arts Aolleges is 
worse. AAUP data indicate that on the aver- 
age ttjey earn considerably less than faculty 
in public and private universities gener- 
ally ^Ij Recent NCES data indicate, however, 
thaijn 1976-77 faculty at private fnstitu- * 
tions received proportionately greater in-- 
d'reases in salary thaq,did faculty in public in- 
stftutions. Increases in salaries again failed* 
,to match the increase jh the cost of liv)!ng..On 
the average, Salaries increased more slowly 
than at anytime since 1972-73.*^ Women ' 



faculty m§m^bers have earned and continue 
to earn less than^men in aH ranks and in all. 
Sectors, on the Average, women's cgmpSn? 
sation^ in 1974-75 was 17.5 percent less 
than men's in the same institutions. NCES 
data for 1975-76 show this trend continuing, 
, though women received, otv the average, 
slightly greater increases in salary than did 
men.^^ The reasojis for this disparity are 
that more women tha"n men leach in low- 
paying institutions, women are concentrated 
in the lower ranks, and women are usually 
simply paid less than men at the same rank. 
The difference? in cdmpensation between, 
men and women are greatest'in universities 
and least in 2-year colleges. jRobert Dorfman 
observes, "differentials tend to grow as 
scholarly demands' increase.*'^'* Bowen and^ 
Winter assert that the. overall decline in 
fac^ulty compensation "is the most signifi- 
cant 'saving* or 'retrenchment' " that the 
private sector has made.^ 

Some faculties have responded to these 
trends by seeking collective bargaining 
rights.. Bowen and Minter found thatjn 1976 
only four institutions in their sample had 
collective bargaining arrangements with 
their faculty, though 20 percent had them 
with ti;ade, technical, and other nonacademic 
employees.^,* But according to the Education 
Commission* of the States, in 1968 about 
10,000 faciwty members, mostly » in junior,. 
community,\and vocational institutions, had 
collective bahaining arrangements; by 1976 
mofe than TiJ, 000 faculty and other staff 
of 450 insmotions, some of which were 
religiously affiliated, had them." Noting 
that *Mn the private sector in the 39 years 
that have elapsed since the passage of the 
Wagner Act, ovefonB-third of the labor iforce 
haSf become unionized, while in all levels of 
public' education . almost but not quite 
Ahat same fraction hai taken a union-line 
stance in one decide, . . --.'^ the Commission 
predicted that the practice will Spread far 
beyond, the 21 States in which it existed in, 
. 1974.^ It should be notefi that faculties do 
not always opt for^ collective bargajning for 
financial rxiotives: sometimes the issues 
incfude working conditions , or n^tler^ of 
- institutional governance, for example. 



Infor^nation concerning administrative 
staffs is even moreUncomplete than that 
concerning faculty, but available data sug- 
gest that in all sectors they have increasesi 
In size more rapidly than have faculty.". 
Administration eApensesare also high, espe= " 
cially in private liberal arts colleges. Robert,. 
Dorfman and Donald Q.CelJcl^alm that liberal 
ar\s colleges spend "about ^ third of their 
current education J)udgets on administra- 



tion, as compared to just IQ percent by th€( 
typical research university." Part of this 
burden, th%y point out, is due to increases 
m reporting to governmental and , other 
agencies.^ Increases^ in pay fpr adminis- , 
trators* clerical staff, and other nonacademlc 
staff were generally greater than fdf faculty 
between 1.973-74 and 1975-76^ Jhe diff^-* 
ences were even greater at Libe'ral Arts II 
colleges than af Liberal Arts J colleges.^ 
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, This chapter focyses on financial trends 
in private liberal arts cplleges as revealed by' 
a study .of . aggregate HEGIS d^ta. The 
analysis i$ divided into four main parts; I. 
The Current Fund Acc(^f Ml. The Education 
,and General Account ;»j7The Student Aid 
Accouhtfand IV. The Auxiliary Enterprises 
!ancl Major Service Progpams Accounts. Since 
many of the' definitior^ of the HEGIS 
financial' categories were changed in the 
"1974^75 HEGIS forms; the most recent 
.complete and pppiparable data that are 
available for analysis are for 1973-74^(a 
few data items.afe comparable for 1974-75). 
For private iiiieral arts colleges, the dat^ are 
available back to 'bnly 1971-72, though for 
the public and private sectors m genefral, 
data bacl< to'1965-6'6 are presented.* 
• " ' . \ 

^ A. The Current Fund Account 

The Current Fund .Account represents^ 
^ the total revenues and expenditures of the 
insititution. It includes, as subaccounts, the 
Education and Qeneral Account, the Stu4ent 
Aid Account, the Major Service Programs 
'Accoiint, and the Auxiliary Enterprises 
Account ' ' ■ 

» Aggregate current fund data, presented 
in detail in appendix tables 11 through 14, 
reveaj that the public sector appears to enjoy 
the most favorable financial positron. Reve- 
nues exceeded expenditures in public institu- 
tions in all years shown— 1965-66, 1970-71, 
and 1973-74. However, Jhe data.aJsQ suggest 
that expenditures are catchipg up to reve- 
' nues^or approaching equilibrium. 

Tife situatfon of th^ private sector seen^s 
Jess fortiinatei-in 1965--66 and^l970-71, 
pxpendityres actually exceede4 revenues^ 
so it would appear t|iat in those years the 
private sector- experienced^ a. deficit. In 
1973-74 and 1974-75, the situation in the 
private sector .seems* to have improved 
sligKtjy, but revenues and expenditures were 
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almost exacth^ balanced, with revenues 
outpacing expenditures bv the uncomfort- 
ably small margin of only percent. 

For the period 1971-72 through 1974: 
75, current fund revenues exceeded ex- 
penditures at Liberal Arts I colleges, 'but at 
Liberal Arts II schools, expenditures ex- 
ceeded revenues in 1974-75..0n the basis of 
these aggregate data, then, it would appear 
that Liberal Arts II colleges as a jwhole may 
havfef experienced a deficifhi 1974-75. 

Table 22, following, shows the margin 
by which revenues exceeded expenditures 
for selected years. The negative figures 
indicate the margin by which e)j:penditures 
. exceeded revenues. The table i:eyeal$ that 
the^e \yould appear to have been a decline 

* (n the situation of the public sector, though 
. revenues exceeded expenditures ^ in that 

sector -by twice as much as in^the private 
sector. In the private sector as a whole, it 
appears that revenues were begirining to 
outpace expenditures after 1970-7 l',1hough 
hot*by much. There would also appear to be 
some decline iothe position of Liberaj Arts I 

' colleges, thw^t^ solid trends appear to 

^e present. Iri Liberal Arts H colleges, 
noweyer, there^ppears to be a definite 
trend toward a narrowing of "'the margin 
^ between revenues^ and expenditures; in 

" fact, it seems that a deficit occurred in 1974- 
75. this table also indicates that Liberal 
Arts I colleges seem to be faring somewhat 
better in the short run than Liberal Aris II 
colleges; but compared to^the entire private 

.sectot they seem to have a slighter 
' advantage. * " 
l^vif sbmewhat'^nsky to leap, to the con- 

* cjusion fron^ese data that any particular 
sector experienced real deficits, however. 
Not only do HEGIS data not take into account 

^ such sources of funds as carryover into a 
year of the previous year's unused balahce, 
,and depreciation^of facilities" and equip- 
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TABLE 22.^ercent2rges by Which Clurrenf Fiilfd Reve* 
, nues'^xcMd Cumnt Fund Expenditures For Alt instl* 
. tutlops of Higher Eflucatlom By Co^troti end For 

Uberal Arts I and U Colleges, * By .Classification t i 

United States, 1965-6^ to^l&7475 
* ^ ' - 

tlivjf>ercentl * " ' . * 

LIberar Liberal 
.Year * Publjc ^ Private . arts I , 'artSfll 

colleges colleges 

1965-66 4: 0 ^ 0 0/1 J. 4 

1970-.7L..,. ' 3.5 -<3 .8 „ t3 

1973- 74 .,4.3 1.2 1.4 .6 

1974- '75....: 2.2 ' 1.0 ^ .5 . -. 1 

— \ \ ' ^ — 

SOURCES; Analysis of the E0J5TAT Systems HCGIS tapes 
for 1966, 197J. 1974, and 197S,''DHEW/NCES Digest of BSu- 
cation statistics for the same^yfi&rs, - 



ment, but, as Bowen and Minter point out, 
schools frequently declare deficits at the 
same time that "they have been drawing 
down capitaf by providing inadequate re- 
serves/' ^ fn a^dpHfion, Jelfema believes 
that "In some instances * an institution 
ought to rOh -a current fund deficit," though 
itoughtto be "planned/'?^ • , * 

Thus, even when dn institution actually 
runs a current fund def icit^ it nhay not neces- 
sarily be a bad sign. Also, since the data:^re 
in aggregate form, the situation at individual 
institutions might be far (different from that; 
of the sector in total. 

However, Bowen 'and* Mmter, on the 
b^sis qf data gathered from ^100 private 
.institutfons^ arrived ^the conclusion that 
/Libei'al,,44s institutions were in a more 
difficult sittfation than (5lher groups of in- 
stitutions. According to them, much of the 
'difficulty of Liberal Arts II colleges isattfibu- 
table to .th.§ problem of inflation.* Inflation 
has, of course, affected the finances of all 
institutions, for ever-risTng costs ha<re pre- 
. vented them from substantially increasing 
expeliditures in a number of impbttant 
aregs, 'particularly instr^0on an^ depart- 
mental rese.arch. But Liberal Arts II instiltu- 
tions -appear to have b.een more severely 
affected by inflationary pressures than have 
many other more afifluent iriStifutbns^ 

Another, major factor contributing to 
the difficulties of private libeVal arts colleges 
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j^ttieir heavy reliance upon tuition and fees 
fo^ operating capital (see belovy). This relir 
ande Upon.student charges means that en- 
rollment decjtflf^s have 'lak.§eyere impact 
upon, reveniies ind''> often necessitate in- 
creasesjn tultiontsnd feepharges, w|iich in 
turn can Igad to furtner enrollment decHnes, 
thus perpetuating a \:ycle, 

B. The-^ctucatiori and General Account^ 

The Edupation and General (E and G)^ 
abcotfnt is th^ largest aubaCcount in the 
currentf und.accQunt. It consij^ts of revenues • 
from tuition^and fees, endowment, govern- 
ment assistance,* private gifts and grants, 
apd other Sources; on tfiVexpendjture side, 
it consists of disbursements, for' research, 
instruction, libraries, 'plant pperations and 
maintenance. Service programs^ extension 
and public services, organized activities re- 
lated to educatjohaLdepartments, and other 
.sponsored progrttjlL^^ 

The.E and CTBcount has historically- 
comprised the largest part bf the currant 
-^urid accouQtJn all s^^ectors of the higher./ 

* edupation comnaunity; For example, as ap- \ 
pendix tables 11-14 indicate, E and ^ reve- 
nues comprised, around "80 pef*cent of, all 

. current fund reyeny^s In the public sector 
between 1965-66 and 1973-74, E and G ex- 
penditures 4" thQ -publio sector lil<ewise 
comprised around 80 percent of all current 
fund expenditures durtng the same period. 

"In the private sector,. E and.G. revenues- ■ 
comprised a slightly smaller proportion of 

, total current fund, revenues— 72 percent - 
between. 1965-66 and 1973-74* E and G 

* expenditures jn the private sector^ consti- 
tuted a similar portion of^current fund ^ 
expenditures. Thus the, private sector, not* 
withstanding its heavy reliance on tuition 

' and feeS; had an E and G account about 10 • 

. percent smaller, in proportion to current 
funds, than did the publid sector, Conse* 

s quently, it bad tp/rely more than the publte ; 

" sector on income from sources, outside the ^ 
E and G account, particurarly auxiliary enter- 
prises and studerftajd grants. 

The .sitiiation with respect/to .private 
liberal arts coljeges is identical to'thatpf. 
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the private, sector as a ^hol^. the E and G 
. account represents about 72T!)ercent of tlie 
.current fund account, on both, the revenu^t 
and expexiditure dides, and appears to have 
done s6 consistently for the years for which 
data are. available, . . 

1. Education and General Revenues . * ^ 

Tabte 23, which shows the percentage^ 
by which E and G revenues exceeded expend- 
itures for selected years, Jndicates that 
revenues outpaced expenditures 'in all se£; 
f ors for the years shown. It appears that tl* 
margin between E and G. revenues and ex- 
penditures has steadily increased in thh 
public ancTprivate sectors as a j/vhole. Jt 
also seems that there was a steady increase 
in the margin at Liberal Arts I colleges, 
though at Ltberal Arts II colleges the increase 
was erratic. The largest margin "between 
revenues and eixpenditures is to be found at 
Liberal Arts' I institutions, and the sn^allest 
at Liberaf Arts 1 1 institutions. 

The reasons for the sizable surpluses in 
the E and G account.will become cl^r as 
the discussion proceeds. Suffice 4t to say at 
this point that, in general, institutions of 
higher education in both the public and. 
private sectors have increased the propor- 
tion of E and G revenues accounted for by 
tuition and fees, while greatly reducing the 
proportion oi expenditures constituted by 
research and extension land public service. 



TABLE ^.-^Percentages By Which E And 6 Revenues 
Exceed E and G Expenditures For all^fnstjtations of 
Higher Education,^ By Contro4| and^For Liberal Arts 
I afid ii C0l!eges, By Classification; United States, 
1965-66 to 1973-74 , / * - ' ^ 

[In pertrent] 



Year P^bVic 


Private 


Ifberal art$ 


Liberal art^ 




Ixolleges 


l[ colleges 


1965-66 4. 3 


1,9 


^. J, . 
/t'^ NA 


NA 


1970-7^ 5. 1 


3. 1 


\ '^NA ■ 


NA 


1971-72 5. 5 


4.7 


. S;6 


4*7 


1972-73 6. 0 


4.7 


7.5 


5.5 


1973-74 6.0 


5/6 


8.5 


5. 1 



SOURCES: Analysis of the EIDSTAT System's REGIS Tapes 
for 1966, 1971, 1972, 1973. and 1974; 0HEW/NCE6 Oigest 
ofBducation SMtsUc^ior tho same years. 



Private liberal arts colleges have reduced 
, expenditures in a similar fasliion as well as 
reducing the proport-ion to "total E and G 
revenue.s accounted for by tuitiomand fees. 
These practices have resulted in substantial 
savings to the institutions. Surpluses have 
been necessary in the.E and^ G account in 
order to offset the sizable. cJeficits in the 
student aid account in atl sectors, as viiW be 
seen below, ftjs interesting to note thaf 
Liberaf Arts I mstitutioris have the largest 
surpluses in the E and G account and the 
largest expenses for student aid. ^ - . 

Table 24 reveals th^ roles played by 
various categories of E and G revenues in 
proportion to total E and G revenues. 

This table shows that, with a f6w sig- 
nificant exceptiohs, there- was little Change 
in the proportionate roles played ^hy the 
various sources of E and G income in rela-* 
tion to total E and G revenues. Hawever^ the 
following trends Ippear to exist, the role of 
tuition and fees diminished slightly in impor- 
tance m private liberal arts colleges, though 
it increased In the public and private sec- 
tors generally. The (iimmi$hed role of tuition 
and fees at .private liberal arts colleges 
reflects their .efforts to remain competitive 
with other sectors in attracting gt.udents. 

The role of private-gifts and grants was^ 
only very , gradually augmented in private 
liberal arts colleges and in 'private institu- 
tions as a whole, despite vigoroifs fund- 
raising efforts on ^helr p&rts; it held, steady 
in th*e public .sector. / ' ' " 

Similarly, the role of endowment appears 
to have increased in importance only rnin- 
utely in private liberaf arts colleges, while 
its importance rfemained. more constant in 
public and private institutions generally; 

The role played by other E and G reven- 
ues (income. from outside organizations for^ 
research, training programs, workshops, ^nd ^ 
the like) grdw to some degree- in all sectors, 
but most significantly m the private* 

These increases were n^essary to offset 
the large declTne in the proportion to total 
E and G revenue^ accounted *for by income^ 
from the Federal Government. In both the* 
public and'^private sectors thebproportioriate ^ 
role of inconrve from Federal sources ditnin- 
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TABLE 24.r-Sourc«t of Education and General Revenues for Alllhstitutlbns of Higher EducaUoji, by Control, and for 
. 'Uberal Arts l and II CoIlegesTlJniteastaWlSSS^^ ~ ^ 

* . • • • [In percent] - ^ * ' 4 



Tuition 
and fees 



Private gifts 
and>grants 



Ehdowment 



"Other ^ ' 
educaftori 
.and general 



^Federal . 
sources^^ 



State' 
sources 



Local 
sources" 







^1 












Libe^rtsi and II: 






f , ^ 

-V 7.6 ' 

\ 6:4 




* 






1965^6..:..;,;.-.. 


65.9 


17.3 


3.5 . 


5.6 


* , o.oi 


0.00*' 


• }976^71. 


68*4 


X6.3 


4.5% 


~ 4.6 


0.00 


0.00' 


1971-72 


68.3 


15.9 


6.2- 


3:9 ^ 


5.0 * 




^"0.04 


1972-73:- , 


^ §7.-1 


^ 16.f 


6.2 


4.6 . 


5:4 


0.6 , 


0.1 


1973-74 


65.7 


iq.4^ 


.6.5 


•4.8 


5.6 ' 


0.9 : 


0*1 


All private: 
















1955-66;: 


42.5 ' 


113'' 


6.7 


• 7.1 : 


30.2 


. ?.o 


' ,0.2 


. 1970-71 


49.4 ■ 


13.2 


r 6.8 

^ 6.5 


11,0 


, * 16.7 


1.9 


i>b 


1971-72...,/. 


49.6 


13.4 




16.4 


2^ 


0.7 . 


1972-73.,.;. '.. 


■'49.8 


13.2 


. . 6.4 


16.1 , 


2.5 


0.9 


1973-74.../........ 


49.6 


13;2 


6.6 ' 


fl.5 * 


15.3"*' 


2.9 . 


y 0.9 


All public: * 






t; 






48.4 


\ 5.1 ' 


19f65-66.. 


14.1 


^ 2.6 


0.5 


. 6.6 i 


22.6 


1970-71.......;.... 


16.5. 


•2.4 


0.4 


^ • 7,4- 


14.7. 


51.8 


6.9 


1971-72 


^ '174 • 


2:4 


. ^\ 0.4 


7.1 


14.8 ^ 


51,2 


6.9 




16.7 


•2.5. 


0.4 


'7.1" 


15.0 


. 51^2 • 


. 7.1 




16.0 


2.5 


. , * 0^ 


7i5 


13.9 


52,6 


. * 7.0 



^SOURCES. Amencan 
System's HECitS tapes for 



Council on^ Education (ACE) estimates ustnii HEGIS data for 196& and 19^1 , Analysis of th» EOSTAT 
1972, 1973, and 1974, OHt^ /HCESDjgnst of EducattQnSUtistici for 1972, 1973, and 1974. 



ished sharply, largely due to reductions d^r- 
irig the fate laeO's and e^irfy 1970's in the 
aniQunt of money the Federal Gove/nm^nt 
expended for research in" the^ar^as^of 
defense .and space exploration, largely^ 
because thei r research capacity was so s^alf 
to start wjth, private liberal arts cqlleges 
wer^ not 'severely affected by these cut- 
' backs; they could even be said to hayB been 
helped by them, since they^corifrlbujEed to . 
the factors forcing' other institutioni'toiraise. 
their charges to students: At Libai^ Arts \ 
II colleges,4he proportionate role of m6p'me- 
from the Federal governrttent * Actually . 
increased slightly; ' - V 

The importanc§ of the role of income 
froiji State and local governments increased 
very slightly at private liberalarts Qolleafes, 
though it was- still mipute aS^ot 19^^s74. 
It .also increased somewhat in the private, 
sector generally. \a the public sector, how- v 
ever, significant increases in .t|ie [ev^ of 
Income from Stgte and local governments 
enabled It to recoup som^ of its losses fi^om 
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th§ reduction in the proportion of Federal 
research Imids. ' » • 

At thtfjjgjflt analysis turns to a more . 
^tailed coFrew^ration of the varioils cate- 
gories of E and G revenues. This.discussion, ^ 
based [aigely on the current fund tables 
found in the appendix (appendix fables II 
through 14), presents selected categories 
of E^nd 6 revenue in the order of the size 
of the rol^e they play irf the total E and G 
.revenues of private liberal arts coKeges. - 

a. Tuition and Fees . ' - 

As table 24 indicates, tuition and fees 
* playerfthe largest, b^it gradually decreasing, 
role in Liberal Arts I and 1 1. colleges, where 
in 1974^75 they wera^^bout two-tHirds of 
total E and G incomi?/ By the -same year, 
tuitron and fees had Increased to about one- 
ha^jgf total E and G income in the privpte 
sectoWtad to about one-sixth in the public 
Seclot. / v 

Tuitiori and fe.e revenues per student 
enJ'olled firamatize the unique financial- 
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situation of pri vate liberal arts colleges. In 
the pwbljc sector, tuition andTt.ee reverrues ^ 
per student were $450 in 1974-75, while in 
the private sector they were much higher—, 
$1,901 m 1974-75. At Libera! Arts I colleges, 
.they -were ^almost sJx.tXmes. higher than In 
,the pubJie sector^$2,510 in 1974^75- 
while, at Liberal Arts II colleges tbey were 
^ §lightly less than the average for the entire 
private sector-$l,701 in 1974-75. 

..Though .these figures suggest that tui- 
tion and fees were less important in Liberal 
Arts ILcolleges than in the private sector as 
a whole, it must be remembered that tuition 
and fees played a.largeV proportional role ' 
in the total E and G revenues of Liberal Arts 
II institutipns than they did in the public 
sector generally. , . 

These figi)fes highlight the extreme df- 
pendenc^pf private liberal arts colleges on 
tuition ind fees for oper^ing capital. TlTese 
schools are therefpre the most dependent 
institutions upon enrollments. Conse- 
quently, wheh enrollments decline, as they 
very well may if present demographic trends 
contrnue unabated and othjer sources of stu 
dents are not tapped, or private iastitutipns 
-do not ecor^pmYze wisely, liberal arts colleges ^ 
will be among the most severely affectedjn-'' 
stitutions. It is thus easy to understand why 
many of these schools +iave altered their 
traditional curricu lunis and practices govern- 
ing student life, as well as incurring lacge. 
deficits in Student aid (see below). 

b. Private Gifts and Grarlts 

The second largest source of E and G 
income for private liberal arts colleges, as 
table 246hows, was private gifts^nd grants. 
Recent preliminary data from NCES indicate 
that^oluntary support for colleges and tfni- 
, vofrsities rose in 1975-76 by more than 11 
percent, the greatesfincreases in a decade. 
Private institutions, according to this infor- 
mation, showed larger increases in contri 
.butrons than did pubHc institutions for th? ^ 
first time ^nCe 196&-69. 

As 0^ 1973-74, the latest year for which 
comparable data are available, private gifts 
and grants had only, slowly Tnci^eased,. de- 
spite vigorous fundraising ^carnpaigns, fo 



j uBt one-sixth of t otal E and G, revenues at 
priv.ate liberal arts^lleges. in comparison, 
privalfe gifts and grants j,n the private sector 
as a whole amounted fo one-eighth of total 
E and G rever\ues. In the public sector they 
were a minute one-fiftieth. 

On the basis of private gifts and grants 
income per student, the private sector by far 
surpassed the public sector. For example, 

. private giffs'and grants per student^nrolled 
amounted to $453 at private liberal arts 
colleges in 1973-74, while in, the private 

-sector overall they were slightly higher— 
$470. In the public sector they were only 
$67. ' . * 

The financial situation of private liberal 
arts colleges is thus doubly difficult. Not 

^ only can these institutions not afford to 
alienate many students (clients), upon whom 
they are severely, dependent for ope/atirig 
capital, they are also subject, fon their 
Second largest source of funds, to the whims 
of donors, setbacks ifjjhe economy ^which 
could prevent potential donors from contrib- 
uting, and changes in tax laws which could 
reduce^the incentives for charitable con- 
tributions. 

> c: Eodowment 

Endowment earnings are especially im- 
portant sources of revenue in the priv^ate 

"^sector, thojugh their significance varies con.- 
sideflibly from institution to institution. 
Income^ from endowrnent funds amourvted 

Jo nearly $577 mltlion in 1973-74; private 

. mstitutions in general accounted ifor ,87 
percent of that totaL^^wFfRe private liberal 
arts colleges accoumecj fony20 percent. 

Table 24 reveals that endowment earn- 
ings in private lil?eral arts/colleges com- 
prised 6.5 percent of totals and G revenues 
in 19^3-74, despite intense endowment 
fund drives. This proportion is down- from 
7.6 percent in 1965-66. Endowment- ii^ 
come in the private sector as a whole was 
6.& percent^ in 19^3^74 (essentially un- 
changed from 1965-66), while In public 

Jns^utions it was negligible— only .5 per- 
cent, as it has been throughout the periods 
Endowment earpifibs per student »en- 
rolleci are particularly striking. In the public 



SttptoFi endowment earnings were only $12 
pir student In 1973-74, whife in the private 
sector tliey were 20 times iiigher-^235. In 
Liberal Arts H colleges, they were only. 
$82 in 1973-74, or about 7 times more than 
in th? publit sector. But. in Liberal. Arts 1 
colleges, they were $416, or 35 times great- ' 
er than in public institutions. ^ ^ 

This disparity possjbly reflects differ . 
ences in business success at different kinds 
of cplleges, as well^as the possibly greater 
financial resources and sense of community, 
of alumni from different colleges who con- 
-tr{bqte.lo endovymenf fund drive^, . 

Endowment income has it€ own advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Or) the one hand, it [ 
provides the institutionX'th funds that are 
often unencumbered and can be expended , 
in accordance with institutional priorities. 
On the oth^er hand, the heavier the tiepend- 
ence upon endowment tfre more perilous an 
institution's finances during periods of eco- 
nomic uncertainty, such as the last half 
'dozen 'years have seen. Thus^ not only. are 
investments affected, but so*too are' con- 
tributions to endowment funds. 

d. Otfjqs'EandG ^ 

The fourth largest source of E and G 

" revenues for private liberal arts colleges, as . 

, table 24 indicates, is Other E and G income, . 
consisting of revenue from outside organi- 
zations, for research, training progranis, 
workshops, 'and the like. For private liberal 

.arts colleges. Other E and G income grad- 
ually increased in proportionjj/total E and 
6 revenues between 1971^72 and 1973-74, - 
so -that in the latter year it accounted for . 
nearly 5 percent of E and G income. , 

Because of their generally greater re- 
search capabilities and visibility, however, 
public and private institutions as a whdle 
generally fared better than private liberal, 
larts' colleges in acquiring Other. E and G 
income. In the private sector as a whole. 
Other E and G rsevenues comprisecl almost 
12 pei-cent of total E and G income, while in 
th.e public sector they accounteti for abput 
8 percent * . ' 

. Other E and G income per student high- 
lights the greater difficulties that private* ^ 



liberal ^rts colleges have in attracting In- 
come from these sources, 1973-74| Other 
E and G revenues fn.Liberal Arts I colleges 
had.wseh to $171 per student, while Jn Lib- 
eral Arts II colleges they hkd climbed to 
$117. In the public sectpr they had risen to' 
$200 pgr student in 1973-74. In the private 
sector a"$ a whole, however, they h^d cjimbed 
►to $410 per student, The extremely high fig- 
ure in ttie private sector Js probably due to 
the ab^ity of a "few pr-estigious, major 
research universities to acquire funds 
from these sources for research-oriented 
.activities. ' . , ' 

e. Income from the FederalJSovemrrient 

The fifth largest.source of E and G in- 
come for private liberal arts QtJtleges, as 
table 24 reveals, is income from the Federal 
Government in the form of. support for spon- 
sored programs and research. Table 24 ihdl-^ 
cates that income from the Federal Govern-' 
ment for private liberal arts colleges hovered 
around 5 percent between 1965-66 and 
1973-74V , 

' In the privatesector as a whole, however, 
income from Federal sources declined from 
30 percent of E and G j'evenues ip 1965-66 
to 15 percentin 197^^74, a figure that is 
still triple the proportion in private liberal 
arts colleges. In the public sector, the de- 
crease was l^ss dramatic, but significant 
nOnethefess: between 1965-66 dnd 1973- 
74, income from Federal sources declined 
from 23 jbercent of E and G income to 1,4 per- 
cent, again still three times the level' in 
private Hberai.arts colleges. As was noted 
above, thdse decreases appfear largely due 
to reductions in Federal research support 
in the areas of defense and space' explora- 
tion. Since private liberal arts colleges have 
little research capabilities in. these areas, 
they were not severely hurt by these 
cutbacks. 

As w?s the case with Other E and 6 in- 
come, private instltiJtions in general have 
the largest income from Federal sources on 
'a per student basis. In 1973-74^ revenues 
frorn Federal sources .amounted to $543 
per'studeVit in- the private^ sector, but only 
$109 at Liberal Arts I college and $175 at 



.liberal Arts il institutions. In the public 
"sector, they were $370 per student, still far 
^bejow that jn the private septori^iAgain, it 

. would appear that a few major, research 
universities have been receiving the major 
part of ;the F.ederal funds going to higher 
education research in the more specialized 
and complex technical and scientific areas. 
. However, invfhe private. sector overall, 
the actual number of dollars from Federal 

, sources declined by alrnost 10 percent be- 
tween 1965-66^and 1973-74. In the public 
sector and in private liberal arts colleges in 
particular, on the x)ther hand, the actual 
number of dollars increased. For every other 
source of revenue, the number of dollars 
increased in all sectors, even when, as a 
proportion of total E and G income, they may 
have declined. Only w^ respect to income 
from Federal sources in the private sector 
has there been a decline in the actual dollar 
figure. 

t Income from^State and Local Governments 
The smallest source of E and G revenue 
for private liberal arts colleges, as table 24. 
vshowsr is income front State and local gov- 
' ernments. Though there^^have been marked 
increases in the jevel of support for private^ 
^libera^ arts' colleges from these Sources, 
these revenues accbunted for about only 1 
percent of E and G revenues in these in- 
stitutions in 1973-74. " 

At private Institutions generally, income , 
from Stat^ and local sources had increased 
slightly to 4 percent jn 1973-74. Jn the , 
• public sector, however, the role of income 
from Stale and local governments was vastly 
greater. 60 percent of the E and G income, 
of public institution? derived from these 
sources. 

' State and local government income^per 
student enrolled makes this point even more 
dramatically. In Liberal Arts I colleges, State 
and locaf income annfbUnted to $43 per 
student in 1973-74, while at liberal Arts II 
colleges, jt was a mere $23. In the private 
sector as a whole, it was $135 per student. 
Forthe public sector, however, it was $1,590 
per stadent. 



Herein JidS the greatest financial advan- 
tage, the sig nifican ce of which can.hardly be 
overstated, tharfhe public sector has -over 
the private. With well over half of their entPre 
E and G /evepues coming from State and 
local government^, public instjiutions are 
both assured of a relatively stable source of 
most of their E and G income as well as 
enabled to keep" charges to students com- 
paratively low. Private institutions are forced 
to rely more on less lucrative sources of 
revenue which are at the same time 'often 
more risky. In adrfjtep, private institutions, 
especially private liberal arts colleges, must 
rely extremely heavily upon tuition and fees, 
thereby making it quite difffcult-for them to 
conrrpete with public institutions for students 
on the basis of price. 

In sum, after tuition -and fees. Liberal 
Arts I colleges depended for E and G revenue 
to a great and increasing extend on their 
endowments^ and then on private gifts and 
grants; Liberal Ar^ II colleges depended on. 
tuition. and ;fees first, then on private gifts 
and grants, and then on endpv/ments. The 
, dependence on tuition and fees was decreas- 
ing in private liberal arts colleges, while it 
was increasing^n alm9st all other sources 
of E and G income. The Federal Government 
played a small part, though by far the largest 
governnTental role, in the E and G revenues 
of private liberal arts colleges, but income 
from Federal sources appears to be decreas- 
ing as a proportion of overall E and G rev- 
enues at LiberaJ Arts I colleges. 

2. E and G Expenditures 

E*and G expenditures consist of dis- 
bursements for research, instruction and 
departmental research, libraries, plant op- 
erations and maintenance, service pro- 
grams, extension and public service, or- 
ganized activities related to educationa- 
departments, and. other sponsored prdi 
^rams. Table 25 (below) indicates the size 
oi the role of these categories of expendi^ 
tures in the total E and G expenditures of 
public, private, and prtvate liberal . arts 
colleges. • ' ' . . 

This fable shows that the role of each of 
the seven categories presented has flue- 
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TABLE 25.- 



ptujH&of Education and General Expenditures for all Institutions of Higher Education, by Control, 
•^T and for Ubera! Arkr and II Colleges: United States, 1965-66 to 1973-74 

-{UH>ercen tJ . ^ . ' , ^ 
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SOURCES; American Council on Education (ACE) estimates using HEGIS data for 1965 and 1971; Analysis of the EDSTAT 
Systems HEGIS tapes for 1966, J1972, 1973, and 1974, DHEw/NCES Digest of Education Stathths for 1972, 1973, and 1974, 



tuated sfightly in all sectors between 1965- 
66 and 1973-74. In private liberal arts 
colleges, the roles of ^Instruction and De- 
partmental Research and Sponsored Re- 
search ''declined slightly but significantly, 
while thBre were lesser declines in the roles 
of Extension and Public Service arfid orga- 
nized Activities Related to Educational De- 
partments, and Libraries. There were slight 
but significant, increases in the roles of 
General Executive and Administration, and 
Plant Operations and Maintenance ex- 
penses. A sizable .increase occurred in 
expenses for Sponsored programs other 
.than Research. 

Thus, it appears that there were de-' 
creases in private' liberal arls colleges, ii) 
expenditures for what might be called the 
traditional concerns of sudfi schools, and 
corresponding [ncreases<m areas more 
peripheral to tho'se concerns. 
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With respect to the"ipublic and private 
sectors, table 25f rfeveals that the relative 
size of the various categories of expendi- 
tures changed con^siderabty. Thf proportion 
accounted for by Extension and Public 

.Servfce and Related Organized Activities 
ia the totaJ E 3nd G expenditures of public 
institutions was almost halved between 
1965-66 ancU973:74. In the private sector, 
. t^ere was only a slight decline in the role 
played by these expenditures. The role 
of Sponsored Research and Other Separately 
Budgeted Research v^as drastically cut: in 

*the pabfic sector rt was reduced by slightly 
more than, half, while in the private sector 
it was cut by a half to two-thirds. These cuts 
reflect nearly concomitant losses of revenue, 
for research. 

There were substantial increases in the 
public and private' sectors In the relative 
size of the rolftof expenditures for Instruc- 
tion and Departmental Rese^Slj^h^rn con- 



trast to the trend in private liberal arts 
olleges) -and of the role of expenses for 
^reral Admintstration. There was also a 
substantial increase m both sectors in the 
proportionate r6le of Sponsored j^rograms 
Other than Research. Wore modpst proper 
tionate increases occurred in the roles of 
Plant Operations and Maintenance ahd in 
Libraries. (In private liberal arts colleges, 
the^ role of expendi^res for Libraries 
diminished.) - ^ 

In sum^ there Appear to fiave been in-' 
creases in the .public and private sectors in- 
the proportionate roles ^f more or less tradi- 
tional priorities, except for research. Thus, 
the major trends in private fiberal arts 
colleges appear to be rynntng counter to 
those in the rest of the higher education 
communi^. - ' ' 

" At this point the analysis turns to a more 
detailed consideration of the variops cate- 
gories of E and G expenditures. This dtscus- 
sion, again lar;gely based on the current fund 
tables (appendix tables 11 through 14), 
presents selected categories of E and G 
expenditures in the order of the proportion- 
ate role they play in the total E and G ex- 
penditures of private liberal arts colleges. 

a. Instruction and Departmental Research 

As table 25 indicates, the fpajor E and G 
expenditure in all sectors of highSr educa- 
tion is Instruction and 'Departmental Re- 
search. This category of expenditures ac 
coiinred for around two fifths of E and G 
expenses in private liberal' arts colleges in 
1973-74. In the private sector as a whole, 
they also .accouE\ted for two fifths of E and 
G expenditures. In the public sector, they 
accounted for 46 percent of E and G 
disbursements. - . , 

As'noted above, Instruction and Depart 
mental Research expenditures were com- 
prising a decreasing proportion of E anrfG 
expenditures in private liberal arts colleges. 
In the private and public sectors generally, 
however, that proportion increased between 
1965-66 and 1973-74. The proportional 
decrease In expenditures for Ihstruttionand 
Departmental Research at private liberal 
.arts colleges may bave unfortunate conse- 



quences for the 'quality of education that 
these schools offer. On the other hand, it 
may reflect superior management and busi- 
ness practices at these institutions. , 

The decrease in instruction and Depart- 
mental Research expenditures as a propor- 
tion of E and G expenditures appeap^ at 
least in part, to have^been the price paid to 
permit priyate liberal arts colleges to in- 
crease the proportion of the E and G budget 
aflcftled to Plant ''Operations and Mainte- 
nance. Sinpe the lion's share of Instruction 
and Departmental Research expenses are 
' u§ed for faculty salaries, it may be that pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges believe that if some- 
one must feel a pinch, it is more politic these 
days to have the faculty feel it (giyen the 
, glut of Ph.D.'s in the academjc job market) 
than to have students feel it (given the diffi-^ 
culty of attracting them). Thus, while sala- 
ries have grown relatively little at private 
liberal arts colleges, tuition and fee charges 
have been restrained, and more Resources 
have been expended on the physical facili- 
ties of the institutions. 

However, thfe situation is- not nearly, so 
grim when tnstructfon and ,Dep^mental 
Research exp.enses per student are con- . 
sjjiered, atjeast not, at Liberal Arts I col- 
leges. In those institutions. Instruction and 
, Departmental Research expenses amounted 
to $1^,515 per studerjt in 1973--74, the 
highest of all sectors. In Liberal Arts II in- 
stitutions,- however, Instruction and. Depart- 
mental Research accounted for only $986 
per student. This figure is the lowest otall 
sectors. lii^comparison. Instruction and De- 
partmental Research expenses per stcident 
were $1,356 in the priyate sector and $1^54 
in the public.^ ' ^ 

On the. other hand, the increase in In- 
struction and Departmental Research ex- 
penditures between 1971-72 and 1973-74 
was less than, the increase in inflation at 
Liberal Arts I colleges, while it was greater 
than inflation at Liber-al Arts 11 colleges (see 
appends table 15> In the public and private 
sectors generally, the increases in Instruc- 
tion and Departmental Research expendi- 
tures per student were far greater than the ' 
increase in inflation for the 196S-66 through 



1973-74 period. Generally, increases, less 
than inflation Ja/this category of expense 
are, considered ^unfortunate, but the situa- . 
tion varies considerably, of course, from 
campus to campus. . ' 

b. General Adpninistration and General ^Ex- 
penses 

■The second largest category of expendi- , 
turek, table 25 indicates, is General Admin- 
istration and General Expenses (in addition 
to e^cpenfditures for the general executive 
and administrative officesrthis category in- 
cludes expendituresfor servicesto students, 
staff fc)enefits, and miscellaneous expendi- 
tures for education and general purposes 
notincludedjn other categories). In private 
liberal arts colleges, these expenditijres 
increased slightly between 1965-66 ^nd 
1973^74 to a high of afmost one-third^of 
the total Band G budget. 

In. the private sector as a whole, these 
expenditures were also high; between 1965- 
66 and 1973-74 they increased steadily, 
consuming about one-fifth -of total E and G 
expenditures in 1973-74. Thi^ proportion 
is considerably lower than that at private 
liberal arts colleges. 

In the public sector as a whole, the pro- 
portion is even lower. Here these expenses 
require only one-sixth of all E and G expend- 
itures, or about half the proportion in private^ 
liberal arts college's. 

On a pe^ student basis, the figures are 
even more dramatic and indicate a poten- 
tially serious problem for private liberal 
arts colleges. In 19^73-74, general executive 
and administration expenses in Liberal Arts 
^colleges wer6 roughly $1,003 per student, 
while in Liberal Arts II colleges they weri 
$756. Thes^ costs are higher than in the 
public and private sectors in general. 

In public mstitutions, these expenses 
were only $415 per studentJn 1973-74, or 
less- than half as high as in Liberal Acts I 
colleges. J n private institutions overall,' 
these expenses Were $729 per student. 

These expenses are reflections -of in- 
creases in salaries of administrative person- 
nel and increases in the costs of comply- 
ing with various forms of social legislation. 
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^According tcl.the American Council on Edu- 
'cation, the largest single cause for increases ' 
in these expenses was increases in costs 
for employee^ Social Security benefits. 
In an ehterprfse that is extremely labor- 
intensive, thatf fs, having a great number 
of employees^ relative to the "product" 
turned. out, it would appear to be ex- / 
tremely difficult to bring these expendi- . 
tures under control, 

c. Plant Operations and Maintenance 

As table 25 shows^ the third. highest 
expenditure foj private' liberal arts colleges, 
and another of, their major burdens. Is Plant 
Operations antl Maintenance expenditures, 
' which required about one-eighth of their ^ 
total E and Goexpendituces in 1973-74. In 
both the public and private sectpifs in gen- . 
' eral, this expenditure accounted ifbr ab^ut 
only on^-tenth of total E and 6 expenditures. ^ 

In Liberal *Arts I colleges. Plant Opera- 
tions and Maintenance expenditures rose 
12 percent between 1971-72 and- 1973-74, 
whil'ejn Liber/il Arts II colleges, they rose 
almost eo^pefcent This rate of increase is 
clearly a major probleni of Liberal Arts II 
colleges. * ' - • 

On a per student basis,- private institu- 
tions appear to be in a far less fortunate 
position than public institutions. Liberal 
- Arts I colleges had the highest per -student 
costs' for PIgnt Operations and Mainte- 
nance-$4444n 1973-74. At Liberal' Arts IP 
. colleges, it was $302, but rising yery fast, 
Jn the private-sector overall, expenses were 
$365 per student in l«73-74, while in the 
public sector.^they were only $269. 

These per studenf figures and the ex- 
tremely highrrate of increase, in expendi- 
tures in Liberal Arts II colleges suggest that 
private libera] arts, colleges are spending a 
greatdeal of rponey to maintain and upgrade 
facilities in otder to attract students. Part of 
the* reason prtvate liberal iart$ colleges spend 
so much more in this area than public insti- 
tutions mightbe that public institutions may 
make more' efficient, use of facilities sinCe 
more studerfts use the same facilities in 
public institutions than do in private libefal 
arts colleges. Again, these expenditures rep- 



•resent another area in which resources must 
.often be diverted from more ''academic"^ 
concerns. " ^ 

^.Libraries 

Accordmg to table 25,. Library expendi- 
tures cgmprised only 4 to 5 percent of total ' 
E and 6 expenditures in all sectors. They 
were increasing in proportion to total t and 
G expenditures in the public and private 
Sectors -overall, btit decreasing in private 
liberal arts colleges., 

On a per student basis, Uberal Arts I 
colleges ranked highest in expenditures, 
spending about $173 per student on Librar- 
ies in 1973-74. LijDeral Arts II colleges 
ranked n6arthe lowest, spending about only 
$111 per student. Overall,' private institu- 
tions, spent $143 per student, white public 
institutions as a whole spend about $100 
per student. Only Liberal Arts II colleges did 
not increase their expenditures for Libraries 
more than inflatidn. 

While high expenditures per student for 
Libraries may indicate a desire of an institu- 
tion to upgrade and maintain the quality of 
its library facilities and collection, it also 
reflects the financial difficulties of trying to 
do so wiith §mairenroflcnent5: the fewer the 
students, the greater the per student costs 
for maintaining a sophisticated library. And 
when public institutions, whfch are generally 
larger rthan private Ijberal arts colleges, 
spend 4 to 5 percent of their E and G expend- 
itures on Libraries, they are usually spend- 
ing considerably more money than are pri- 
vate irberal arts institutions. 

e. Sponsored Programs Other than R^earch 

Askable 25 reveals. Sponsored Programs 
Other than Research constituted the fifth 
largest area of expenditures for private 
liberal arts colleges. These programs include 
training programs, wQrkshops, work-study-- 
programs, and the like. In private liberal 
arts colleges these expenditures had signifi- 
cantly increased to nearly 3 percent of total 
E and G expenditures in 1973-74. In the ' 
public and private sectors overall, there were 
also major increases in this area of ep^pendi- 
_ ture. by 1973-74, Sponsored Programs 
comprised about 6 percent (or double the 



proportion in private liberal arts colleges) 
of total E and G expenditures. 

On a per student basis, private liberal 
arts colleges ranked the loWestfor expendi- 
tures fc/r Sponsored Programs. .Liberal Arts 
I colleges spen} only $64 per studnet in this 
area during 1973-74^ while Liberal Arts II 
colleges spent $81 per student. Private 
institutions in general spent $204 per 
student in 1973-74, while plibliclnstitutions 
spent $144. 

In only Liberal Art^ I colleges were in- 
creases less than increases in inflation; for 
them. Sponsored Programs may have been 
an area for economizing. Liberal Arts H 
colleges appear to be somewhat more con- 
cerned about providing services outside 
traditional academic ones to the community. 
These programs also help to attract public 
attention and hence, students and revenue. 

f. Sponsored Research and Other Separately 
Budgeted Research 
The sixth largest category of expendi" 
:tures, table 25 reveals, is Sponsored Re- 
search and Other Separately Budgeted Re- 
search. Significantdecreases in the amount§'^ 
accounted for by Sponsored Research occur- 
red in most sectors. In private liberal arts 
colleges, the proportion shrank froro 3 
percent of E and G expenditures in 1965^66 
to only I percent in 1973-74. In private 
Institiitions in ^leneral, it shrank from 31 
percent to 12.5 percent, while Jn the public 
sector it declined from 20 percent to 10 
percent. \ 

* In only Liberal Arts II colleges did 
Sponsored Research expenditures per stu- 
dent increase; but in 1973^4 these institu- 
tions still ranked lowest in this area of 
expenditures, spending only $15 per stu- 
dent. Liberal Arts I institutions spent about 
$50 per student in 1973-74, while private 
institutions as a whole spent the most— 
$422. Public institutions ^pent $247 per 
stuflent in 1973-74. - ' . 

Because of their traditional emphasis on 
teaching rather than research, as well as 
their generally lower research capacity^ pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges have never allo- 
cated much of their budgets to research. The 



^ sizable decrease in the already small alloca- 
* tion represents In part an attempt to econo- 
-mte in a period.of financial stringency. This 

-^Veduction doffs not appear; in the case^ of 

^private Jiberal arts colleges, to reflect a 
decrease in the proportion of income from 
Federal sources (much whichj? t^eted 
toward research). .... 

However, in the cases of public and pri- 

' vate institutions in general, the drastic 
cutback in expendltyres for research does 
parallel reductions in the proportion of 
revenues coming from Federal sources. It 
vyill be recalled that in the private sector the 
actual, number of dollars from Federal 
sources declined also. This reduction in the 
proportional size olthe research allocation 
appears to have enabled publieand priyate 

^ institutions in general to devote more of 
their resources to instruction. 



Extension and Public Service and Orga- 
;f * ntzed Activities Related to Educational 
Departnnents 
As table 25 indicates, expenditures 
under Extension and Public Service and 
Organized Activities Related to Education 
* Departments did not change significantly 
between 1965-66 and 1973-74, though 
there may have be slight declines in these 
areas. Together they accounted for slightly 
more than 2 percent of E and G expendi- 
tures in private liberal arts colleges in 1973- 
. J4. In the pmst^ sector in general, they 
accocinted for just over 5 percent of E and G 
'•Expenditures, while in the public sector they 
comprised 7,5 percent in 1973-74. 

Organized Activities Rejated to Educa- 
^ tional Departments, which4nclude expendi- . 
tures for cultural activities as well as for 
mstructjonal or laboratory training^ of stu- 
dents, accounted for less than 1.5 percent^ 
of totaLE and G expenditures in Uberal Arts 
I colleges, and only 1.7 percentin Liberal ^ 
Arts II colleges. In the private sector as a 
whole, they 4ecreased from 5 percent to 4.2 
, percent of total E and G ^xj^endltures by^ 
,.^73-74, while in the public sector they 
drained by almost half jo only-3.3 percent . 
of B^and G expenditures. In all sectors'ex- 
cept Liberal A'rts II colleges, these expendi- . 



tures also declined on a per student basis.^ 
In^mdst Institutions, then, this is an area 
of , economizing. . . 

Extension* and Public Service expendi- 
tures, which are educational activities de- 
signed primarily to serve the general pubHc, 
constituted a virtually insignificant portion 
(less than 1 percent) of total E and G ex- 
penditures in private liberal arts colleges. , 
In the private sector as a whole, they ac- 
counted for only 1 percent of total E and (3 
expenditures, lo public institutions, how- 
ever, they, comprised about '4 percent of ' 
total E and G expenditures, declining from 
nearly 7 percent in 1965-66. The largef 
proportion in the public sector is to be ex- 
pected, since income from State and local 
sources, plays so impbrtant a role in their 
E and d Revenues. Curiously, however, on a 
pef student basis. Extension and Public 
Service expenditures increased in the private 
sector in general, as well as In Liberal Arts 
I and'll colleges, but not in the public sector. 
This phenomenon would seem to^uggest 
that ihe private sector in general has dis- 
covered a new sense of public service during 
the recent past. 



^ C* Charges to Students 

In an attempt to remain competftive vyith 
public Institutions in attracting students, 
private liberal arts colleges slightly de-, 
creased their dependence upbh tuition and 
fees between. 1971-72^ and 1973-74, While 
meeting increa'sihg costs, as was noted 
above.. But tuition and fee charges per 
student, as well as room and board charges, 
still increased steadily during tha^ time and 
continued to do so through 1975-76 (see 
table 26). Total charges to the student at 
Liberal Arts I colleges rose from an average 
of $3,540 in 1972-73 to $4,192 in 1975-76; 
at Liberal Arts II colleges,, they rQse)from 
$2,475'to $3,189. These increases were not 
so high^as the rncrease in inflation: the Con- 
sumer Price Index, (CPf) rose during this 
time by 30 percent and the Higher Education 
/Price Index. (H^Pl) by 24 percent (see ap- 
pendix table 15). ' ^ 
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TABLE 26.-^Ay«rage Undergraduate Charges for Tui- 
tion and Required Fees, Board, and Dormitory Foom 
tti Libera! Arts | and II Colleges, by Classlflcatlo;): 
United States, 1972-73 to 1976-77- 



Year and Tuition and Board Dormitory 



classification 


.required fees 




rooms 


1972-73: 








Liberal art$ 1 


' $2,384: 


$628 


$528^ 


Liberal arts 


1,532 


54X 


402 


^973^74: 








Liberaf arts 1.... 


2,519 


639 


542 


Liberal arts 11... 


1,618 


^61 


414 


1974-75: 








Liberal arts \.... 


2,663 


682 


579*^ 


Liberal arts 11... 


1,707 


600 


,431 


1975-76: f 






Liberal arts L... 


2,834 


731 


.627 


Liberal arts 11... 


1,867 


654 


472 


1976-77: . \ 








^ Liberal arts 1.,.. 


3,140 


785 


667 


tfberalartsll... 


2,015 


677 


^3T 



SOURCE. EDSTAT System, HLGlS Tapes,^ 1973. 1974, 
1975,1976,1977. 



The average charge for tuition and .fees, 
alone rose by nearly 20 percent between 
1972-73 and 1975-76 at Liberal Art?. I 
colleges and by 22 percent at Liberal Arts II 
institutions. Both of these increases vvytere 
less than the rise in the CPf and the HEPI/ 
These charges have increased more rapidly 
each year, however,, and are comparable 
with the increases in ^he private sector in 
general, but they- are several times greater 
than for in-State students In th6 public 
sector- Dorfman and Cell report that as 
mafiy as two-thirds of the public universities 

■ did not increase tuition at all during 1975- 
76,^ These calculations show yet again both 
the heavy dependence of private liberal arts 
colleges on tuition and, fees 'andf' the diffi- 

•culties they- encounter in remaining com- 
pfetitive With public schools in this respect. 
In addition, they show that private liberal 
arts colleges gre trying to limit. these 
changes, since they seem to have held them 
to less than increases in both inflation and 

* in current fund expenditures. 

Average room and board charges in- 
creased similarly between^972-73 and 



1975-76: for Liberal Arts I colleges, i'oom 
charges rose by 19 percent to an . average of 
$627, and board charges rose by 16 fjeVcent ' 
to an. average of $731.; for Liberal Arts II 
* colleges,- room charge's rose 17 percent 
an-average of $472, and board charges rose. 
21 percent to an average of $654. These 
increases are again Jess tlian the rise |n the 
CPI and the HEPj, ^ well ^s the rate of 
Increase of total E and Gjevenues. They are 
also dompetitive with charges in t!:ie public, 
and private sectors generally. 

Jf private liberal.arts colleges had wished 
toTTiaintainthe proportfon of tuition and Tee 
revenues to total E and G revenues at the!/ 
1972-73, level; they would hetve had to raise, 
tuition and fee chaYges considerably more, 
than they did. Thus, although tuition and fee 
charges have been increasing retently, they 
have been accounting for, decreasing pro- 
portions of total E and G revenues. If. endow- 
ment income and private gifts and grants, as 
weflas.government assistance, had not been 
so high" as they were. Liberal Arts I' and II 
colleges might have bad to raise their 
charges to students e^ more than they did, 
ihus driving more sftudents' into the public 
, ^sector. (It is jnterestip^ to note that even 
during a^eriod notable for relatively small 
incceases in inflation, 1965-66 through 
1968-69, costs tQ students rose faster than 
inflation, throughout the public and private 
sectbrs.)' / ' . . ■ 

D. The Student Ai^ccount 

Student aid is a major expenditure in- 
curred by all.schools. Current fund data lead 
to the conclusion that m^)st schools Wfere,. to 

^put'in bluntly, taking a heating in student 
aid. According to Jellema, the deficit io 
strident aid often nearly equaled the deficit 
in current funds at schools running deficits. 
But, he says, these deficits came about in 
large part from the typical practice of in* 
stitutions' arbitrarily assigning an insuffici- 
ent amount of incopie td meet sj^dent aid. 
•expenses. They were thus the/result of a 

. ''certain amount of accounting artificiality."* 
State student aid programs, according 
to Boweh and Minter, embraced in 1975-76 



. iS to 25 j)ercent of th0 students in private 
' ^jcolleges/ Porfman and Cell cj^im that in 
^1975-76, $280 million (or ^56 percent of 
^ total Stale student aid app/opriations) went 
, to students in griyate schools..* One of the 
consequence^ of increased student financial 
^ aid is. that schools need to raise tuiti^)n and 
* fees la order to defray student^aid costs, 
ther^by crj3atihg,a need for.financial aid on 
the part of middle-income students. 

In the public sectpr, student aid reve* 
' nues were a niuch smaller portion of revenue 
th^n in the private sector, comprising about 
2 percent of total current fund revenues 
between 1965r66 and 1973-74. In the 
private .sector, student aid revenues flue 
tuated between 3 and 4 percent of total 
current fund revenues ^between 1965-66 
and 1973-74. In private liberal arts colleges, 
. they were more than twice as terge a portrbn 
of total current fund revenues ds Tn the pub- 
lie Rector: about 5 percent between 1971-72 
/and 1973-74. 

^tu8ent ^d expenditures Were, of 
course, a much smaller burden in the public' 
sector than in the private, especially in 
privateJiberal arts colleges. In the public 
sector,Tthey comprised between 2 and 4 
percerU of total current fund expenditures . 
between 1965-66 and 1973-74, while in 
the private sector, they^comprised almost 
double the burden jn public institutions. 
, Per student„ expenditures for student aid 
were thre? times hfglrer in the private sector 
than in the public. In Liberal Arts I and II 
colleges^ they were still greater, demanding 
aroupd id percent of total current^und'^ex- 
penditures in 1971-72 through » 1973-74. 
This burden is nearly, three times that ih^the 
public sector. Per student expendjtures.fbr 
student aid .at Liberal >Arts I colleges were 
$439 in 1973-74, compared to $11Q in the 
public sector. At Liberal Arts 11 colleges they 
were $321. ^Tie disadvantage private liberal 
arts colleges' have in their heavy depend-^ 
^erice upon tuition and f^es is compounded 
^ *by the need to spend substantial amounts 
to enable studentsijo^ pay the tuitign^and 
^ fetes ihlhe first place. . 

, By far tne largest r9le in student aid 
revenue was piaygd by the federal govern 
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ment (see appendix tables 16 and_17). 
.Federal student aid grants to all institutions 
increased between 1965^6 and 1973-74.. 
by more than 4Q0 percent 1n the public sec- 
tor, and by more thstn 300 percent jn the 
private. On the other hand, the ratio of 
student aid revenue increases to enrollment 
increases w^s higher in the private sector 
than Tn the public. State governments played ' 
a larger role in toe public sector and have., 
been increasing their role in the private^ 
^ector. Both sectors also relied heavily upon 
privale gifts and grants for student aid funds. 
In the private" sector, endowment income 
offically designated' for_ jstudent !^d in- 
creased dramajicaljy in both dollaf amounts 
and in relation to other sources of Income. 

The Federal Governcnent played a much 
larger proportional role in student aid. . 
revenues in Liberal Arts II colleges than in"^ 
Liberal Ar^s I colleges, which reJied upon 
their endowments for much of their s|udent 
aid. It should b6 noted, though, that on a 
per school Wsis, Liberal Arts I and II colleges 
received roughly similar amounts of Federal . 
'student aid Private gifts and grants were 
also of major importance to both groups of 
schools, comprising one-quarter of student 
, aid revenues at Liberal Arts I colleges and 
.one-fifth at Libergl Arts II colleges. 

E. The Auxiliary EnferpriS€[s and Major 
Service Programs Accdunts 

Auxiliary Enterprises, comprising jsiich 
ideally self supjDorting concerns .as^ housing 
and dinipg facilities,, college stolres, arid 
Intercollegiate athletics,, accounted Jor a ' 
significantly smaller proportion of tha^iur: . 
rent fund budget in th? public sectpr than in 
the^private. In bdtB sectors, too, Auxili'arjr 
Enterprises revenue exceeded gixpenditu res, 
suggesting that these institutions' are earn-. , 
ihg surpluses. Thus, the Auxiliary Enter- . 
prises account would; be a possible source,' 
iil<e endowment, for interfund borrowing in 
order to help balance budgets. . ' ' 

The rtiargrn by which Aaxrlia'rx' Enter* 
prises revenues exceeded'expenditures Was 
smaller in the private sector than in ithe pub- 
lic, and smaller still in private liberal arts 



coHeges. In 1973^74, Jn fact, expenditures 
exceeded revepues at Liberal Arts I cplleges 
by 1 percent, though at Libera l;Arts Jl^^cpl^ 
leges, revenue^ exceedpd^ expenditures by 
roughly? percent ' * . . 

Auxiliary Enterprises revenues per stu- 
dent in "private .liberal arts collelges were 
tyo to three times greater than in the public 
setftpr, but inEreas^s in these revenues were 
less than increases in inflation, thus show- 
ing tlj^ pressuro^these schools have felt to 
attract students. Increases in Auxiliary Enter- 
prises expenditures per student" were also 
less tha Q i nf lation, but they were mu ch'ta rg e r 
Ih^n increases in per student /Jiuxiliary 
Enterprises revenues. 

.IWajor Service Programs, such as hos^ 
, pltals and other predommantfy conjmunity- 
oriented activities,, comprised less, than A. 
peVcent of revenues and e^pendityr^s at 
private liberal arts collies between 1971- 
72 and 1973-74. Such cfl^^tively^^sfg-" 
nificant proportions of ct^^^unds ^Cf.not 
''merit lengthy analysis here" 
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F. Rec^pifuiation 



Since judgments o^inaricial health are 
often equated with 'judgments of insti-tu- 
tional 'health* in general, tfcvey thereby 
divert attention -from other important, al^ 
beit intangible, ast)ects of the.condition of 
colleges, such as.intellectual Vitality and 
quality, .gmong other ihnrg^MJonclusions, ^ 
then, "must be tentative^ and>estcicted to' 
essentially empiripal observations. 

If may be concluded that Liberal. Arts I 
colleges Were.^ble or wiHing.between 1971-' 
72 and 1973-74 to jpcrease their per student 
expenditures in only ;tWQ^of the major ^x* 
"^iiure areas— Libraries anS Other E and 



theVemaining.areas they held expend-, 
itures to below the increase in both the CPI 
and the HEPI. Liberal Aft? 1 1 colleges, on the 
other hand, increased their per student 
expenditures morejthanMnffation in most of 
4hose areas in ^ich Liberal Arts I econo- 
mized r I nStViK^tionancI Dep6rtmental Re- 
rob, Oiher Eand S, Plant Operations and 
j^iftlenante. Research, Sponsored Pro- 
jraifls other than Research, ahd "Organised 
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*Actfvrties Related to Educational Depart- A 
* merits. fhesB patterns may^ reflect wbat^ 
, institutions consider to be important or they » 
may' indicate an inabili^ to control e^^pendi- 
tures" l\ ^ , ^ ^ 

In more general Jerms, between" 1971-^ 
72 and 1^73-74 E and G revenCies exceeded 
expenditures by increasing- amounts in ' 
Liberal Arts I colleges but by 'decreasing 
amounts in Liberal Arts II. The margin be^ 
tweep E and'G revenues and expenditures 
in Liberal Art$^ll colleges was^lightly lower 
than. in-the public sector and near that, in 
the private sector overall. Liberal Arts I Ji^d 
the>tLiat1est margitxof all groups. Student aid 
jjts consistently ran much higher than. 

le restricted to student aid m all see- 
's and constituted a much larger propo^ 
, tion of tptal expenditures, at privatef liberal ." 
\arts colleges than elsewhere. These high ' 
costs reflect the high charges to Students in 
private Jiberal arts colleges and the cofjse- 
^ c|uent lengths to which these colleges went to 
attract students. Moreover, had the student 
aifl burdpanot been so high, ^srivate libetal-^ 
' colleges could have. If they wishejfe^ 
competed mor^leffecjively with othersectors * 
by maintainingtiDi;, ir^rovmg quality. Auxil;-. 
iary^ Enterprises- also comprised a larggr 
portion of current fund budgets at private 
liberal arts colleges than.elsewh^e. The 
.trend in Liberal. Arts f 'colleges was for 
. Auxiliary Enterprises expenditures to "in- - 
crease uhtil. they surpassed revenues ip 
- 1973-74; in Liberai Arts ll,cfxlleges, on the 
^ other ha^nd, Auxiliary Enterprises revenues 
were consistently^ 7" percent higher than 
' ''expendUures., - 

] In spitapf the f luctuatiohsm the balance 
be^wfien -revenues and expenditures in a 
numb^er of t|ifese .^gc5ounts,4he current funcj, 
accounts suggest mire s^oi*t terrh stability 
for private liberal arts colleges in general . 
*Ji/lmm.ior much^f the,rest<of the private 
sector. Current fund reyenu^es exceeded ex-' 
penditures at both Liberal Arts I and 11 col- 
leges; in the private sector generajly,^ 
though, theref were current funds deficits in 
both 1965-66 and 1970-71/ The ^gap be- 
tween Crurrent^fund revenues and expend!-^ / 
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tu res increased at. Liberal Arts. J colleges; 
^ut it decreased at Liljeral Arts 11. ' 
. ^ Financial data also revealthe importance 
to private liberal arts colteges of fluctuations 
jn, enrollment; since so mucii of tiieir reve. 
nue Is derived from tuition and fee^, declines 
in their enrollments affect \heif finjpmcial 
condition much more drastically than de- 
clines in enrollment affect the financial 
condition of public schools, where revenues 
derive mainly f/om State aid. In addition, 
endowment funds are much more important 
to private liberal arts colleges, especially to 
Liberal ^pts l colleges, than to' public in- 
stitutions, while4o Liberal Arts II colleges, 
pVivate contributions* are more important 
tban endowment.. Tax laws governing chari^ 
table contributions obviously^haye much im 
pact upon these &spect§ of income. It is 
Msually taken foi; granted that since private 
schools depend so heavily 4^on tuifipn and 
fees, endowments, and private donations, 
they are intrinsically in a more precarious 
financial situation than public schools. But 
^the precariousness of public schools' finan- 
*cial situation must not be underestimated, 
for theV are*also subject to the forces of th^ . 
economy, aa well a^s to the whims of legisla- 
tuj[es, not to mention public opinion. 

The data also reveal* a large *and growing 
tuition gap-'between the privatq and public 
sectors, especially in the c9se.of Liberal 
Arts II colfeges. The numerous a/gunjents 
for public assistance to private higher edu 
cation that propose tb^ reduce fhi$ 5ap are 
^predicated upon the assumptjt^n that the 
tuition cyip is responsible for the imbalance 
in'^nrollmerit patterns between th6 two sec 
tors. In A detailed survey of price effects m 
erif^^ihts, Michael lyicPherson concludes 
tl^at tb^ "growthlitthe tuition gap which oc- 
curred* during the 19B0's accounted for 
som.ething lessthaa^alf of the shift in enroll - , 
mentfrom privat^ro public institutions, . ... 
The rest , presumably resulted from.,., 
non-price factors^."* (This shift occurred 
majniy among students from families with 
incomes of from $15,fD0 to $25,005; 
Liberal Arts 11 colleges we^e th^^ rHost se- 
verely affected by the gap.) ; , 



The no^price factors McPherjsQp refers 
to include the quality of the ediication of- ^ 
fered and the quality of student life, as well . 
as th&\accessibility of 'public institutions. 
(Liberal v\rts It colleges are located pridom- 

. in^ntly in rural areas and are not so easily 
accessible as public schools.to the majority 
of students, who live in urban areas.) OtReV ^ 
data already considered, have shown thai A 
number of fundamental changes in the na- 
ture of many private liberal art$ colleges— 

' such as becoming coeducational and secu- 
lar—occurred during p^eriods not notedjfor 
inflationary pressure or enrollment decline ^ 
and hence can be attributed more to changes 
in educational philosophy, goals, and values, 
or to response to studept advocacy. 

The rise in charges to students, though 

c from some viewpoints spectacular^ and 
ceiiainly higher in the private sector than 
in thepublic, did not, at least between 1971- 
72 and 1973-74, increase so much as infla- 
tion, nor were these increases sp^high as 
iticreases in average persgnal income. Bo- 
wen and Minter, in their 1977 report oh 
financial and educational trends \f\ private 
educa*tiori, state that between 196&-J56 land 
-1975-76 /'the dollar* difference between 
public and private student charges, relative 

.to the incomes from which these cli^rges, 
must be paid, did rfot change/' 

Finally, ^e of the rnost common gen- 
eralities <ol|f&rning the financial status of 
colleges is'inat the srnallest schools are the^ 
least economically secure because they 
hava higher per student expenditures. (The 
data sfjow that th.e number of very small 
schools is decreasing,) But Jellema'sstudies 
do not suppQrt^that ecpnomic adage,,in spite, 
of the fact that some expenses, per student 
dosts of administratioji, for exampje, -are.^ 
higher at sinaller mstitutjons.'^n the other 
hand, he diBc6ver^ed that whrie smallness 
does not preclude economjiCsecur^ty,, small- 
ness and economic insecurity do preclude 
•wide course a^d program offerings." Astiri 
has demonstrated a significant, correlation * 
between attrition rates .and she of institu%^* 
tion in .those schools with fewer than 500 

. .students. ' . \t 



In short, then, there is much dispute in 
education circles about the significance of 
most of the financial data that are available. 
Perhaps we can be content with the gene r- 
alify that, on the basis of aggregate data, 
•Rrivgte liberal arts colleges could be in a far 
more perilous situation than they appear to 
be. On the other hand, the most recent com- ' 
^ parable data are 3 years old, ao'd inflation, 
A while abating somewhat, still constitutes a 
major, financial problem. The 1977 Sowen- 



Minter study, however, suggests that private 
Jitferal arts colleges: are generally .holding 
their own." AH the same, some private lib- 
eral-arts colleges:have closed. What the. 
'impact upon the public weal is of the demisef 
of , some institutions qnd the financial de- 
terioration of others is difficult to assess. 
iSit some point, jf'lhese trends continu'e un- 
ahlled, the national interest Will be ad- 
versely affected.^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

* Conclusion 



AS of 1974-75 the avergg^rivaite liberal 
arts institution was a rehgioilily affiliated 
(usually Protpstant), 6oeducaltional, rela; 
tively less selective coHege y\th an enroll; 
ment of^^bout 1,000.. Its 19/5 freshman 
dass was siill mostly white, though it had 
more minority students than in years past. 
Most of ,its fresl^en were 18 years old, 
though there wE^e more than before who. 
were older. Most students claimed a Prot- 

.estant affiliation, had an average grade in 
high school of B, ranked in the top 40 per- 
cent of their high school classes, and had a 
combined SAT score of 1,030. Most planrled 
to take bachelors' .degrees, and a third 
planpejttago on for masters' .degrees. They 
continued to flee the humanities and liberal 

' arts, 'maiorin^ instead, in order of prefer 
ence, in jpusirle'^s, education, biological sci- 
ences, preprofessional studies, ahd prepara- 
tion for the non-M.Q. health professions as 
wen as certain more "unconventional'' ca- 
reers. Other important^ims for th'em "here to 
be authorities in their own fields, to help 
others, to develop philosophies of life, arid 
to. raise families. ' * 

The faculty at private liberal arts colleges 
teemed, to be more student centered than 

"average. More also had the doctorate, but 
fewer at' Liberal ^rts II colleges were re- 
search and publication oriented. Their teach- 
ing load was among the highest .and their 
student-faculty ratios; though lower than 
average. Were increasing at a faster than 
averages rate. Compensation jiad ingreased 
less than that of the average wprker and 

rinflation; it had also fallen; behind /that of 
iaculty m other sectors of higher education, 
as well as behind thatpf administration and 
staff. In .consequence,^ collective bargaining 
had begun to spread' into even religiously 
affiliated schools. ' v 

The average school offered around 230 
courses, led by courses in music, and fol- 



lowed by courses in engineering, education 
business and accounting, EnglrSh, art, hjs 
toVy, and mathematics. It had increased its 
course offerings by an^here from 11 to 60' 
percent-within the last half-dozen years. It 
had also expanded^ its programs, student 
services,^ and mdividually designed cur- 
riculums. , ' . 

On average, schools charged students 

, between $3,185 and $4,592 for totaj 
costs. Tuition and fees comprised roughly 
one-third oT total -current irund revenues at 
the average , school in 1974-75, thereby 
making the school especially vulnerable to 
declines in enrollmenb . 

Qn an aggregate baiis, it appeals that, 
at least during the early 1970's, private 
liberal arts colleges as a whole, especially 
liberal Arts I colleges, were^operating in the 
black, but were m a vulnerable position. In 
I974J75, Liberal Arts II colleges appear; to 

\ have gone in the/e.d. 
/ It. does not follow that private Jiberal 
arts, educatipn was or is healthy, for health 
surety §lso depends on numerous Other cop- 
siderations which resist empirical analysis. 
An evaluation . of the health of private liberal 
arts colleges must recognize that the tra- 
ditionaUiber^al arts degree is under serious 
challenge, that many schools have adopted 
various alternatives to it^.and that some have 
relaxed standards in both grading and ad- 

h mfs:^ions, policies. In addition, the increase 

. inthe stgdentfaculty ratioand the failiife of 
faculty compensation fp keep pace with the 
cost of living -doubtless have s*ome impact 
•upon^ morale -and the quality'of education. 
The .reduction of research allocations, while 
redirecting a school's attention to instruc- 
tion, .may also^have a demoralizing effect, 
especially 'When this rededication to stu- 
dents Is undermined by increases 1W thfe 
student-faculty ratio. ^ * , 
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^ The moSt ominous trend confronting 
,private higher education, especially^rtvate 
'liberal arts colleges,' and even.^more es- 
pecially Liberal Arts 11 colleges/ is the r^; 
cent trend toward, leveling enrollments, a 
trend which seems likely to evolve into 
declining enrollments ^n all sectors as the 
popi .of traditional coUege-age .people 
•shrinks. A number of the. trends that have 
been* identified in this study are at least 
simultaneous and probably correlated with . 
trends in enrollments. For example, the. 
available data ^show that enrolli\|ent has 
^leveled as the econofhic returns of a college 
education have declined-At the same time, 
students have become more pragmatic and 
less jdeSlistic, and they have begun aban- 
doning the disciplines in which liberal arts ^ 
colleges have.traditipnally specialized. The 
end of the Viejnam^ war may be another 
reason that private college enrjoHments'have 
been leveling, but the slowing of growth Ijas 
not yet occurred in the pjjblicsector, Indeed, 
enrollment has grown^ra'pidiy tifere. Enroll- 
ment in private fiberal ^s coUeges bas^ 
slowed also as the rate^of unempl6yment . 
has risen. The'cojKlasion thus ^eems In- ^ 
evitable that many'students are beconiirig " 
less interested in. what* private liberal arts 
'.colleges have to offer. ' * ^ 

, Thesexolleges seem -to haye responded 
m a variety of ways tgdeclines ip enrollment 
growth. For example^fcourSe o^fe^Migs have 
increasied, numerous requirements have 
*.been refaxecl or abolished, and open admis- 
*sions politifes have been Inaugurated,^ At' 
least in pdrt as' a •consequence of relaxed 
admissions standards, would seem, Jtun. 
dents' SAT scores fiave declined as have 
.their high ^ school trass standings.- Grade 
inflation fS;probaKly due at least in part to ^ 
the decline in.enr^llment grdwth as yvell^^s 
to some^strupfors" destines io" enable fheir 
students tp av^did the draft and others* oppo- 
sitfon.to gc^dps 'in principle. Private liberal" 
arts colleges h'^ve held the increase in their, 
charges to . stljidfents, to consideVably ' less 
tha,n the increase in jinflation and, in order 
Jo 'mitigate tfiese losses, have cut expendi- 
tures for research and for increases 'in fdcul- , 



ty safaries, among other things. Liberal arts 
colleges generally, but Liberal Arts J I col 
leges in particular, have greatly increased 
their student aid expenditurdes in order to 
attract students. (As was. observed above, 
there seem's to be little correlation betiveen 
enrollment growth declines, arid hence pos- 
sible financial distress, and decreases in the 
number of religiously affiliated arid single- 
sex schools. Tliat.is, the trends toward co- 
educational student bodies and independ: 
ence from ecclesiastical control, appear t<5 
be based in nonfinahciat considerations, 
though financial constraints are not pre- 
cluded.). . ' ; 

The new freedom and authority given to 
sttidents in piatters of curriculum and gov- 
ernance, as welt as the need that many, 'if 
not cnost, institutions f6el not to alienate^ 
'therr clientele, have ^mlxed effects on the' 
morale and performance of different seg- 
rnerttS of the c^elfege community as welt as 
jjppn ideals such as pcadernic freedom and 
mtelTectual integrity. The treatment of 
schools as businesses, by both external and 
irtt^mal polic^tffakers, has the effect of 
perhaps increasing some measures of effi- 
ciency but reducing sympathy with pure' 
research and objective inquiry. And the at- 
teritiori given to the economic returrts from a 
cotleQe education tends to turn that educa- 
tioi) into a Consumer product which is de- 
signed, primarily to . produce only specific 
anjd concrete results, to the neglect of habits 
of thinking and feelinjg. . 
, . 'As Alan Pifer has force/ully pointed out, 
although ♦a college degree now appears to 
•accrue relatively lov\(er economic returns^ 
thap it once did, it Is dangerous to leap to 
the conclusion that a degree is worth less to 
the natioria^Mnterest pr^that it is a bad in-^ 
vestririenrt. mde^df a college education pro- 
vides essential^ services to the jndifidual 
and society.' Pifer reminds us^that rollegeS 
' foster' a "breadth,' fle:fibiljty and autonomy 
of mind, ahd a questioning • spirit."* 
preserve "pu^ immensely rich and 
^IPed cultural heritage.'' They -permit Ac- 
cess to a "wide. variety of professions and 



higher teveJjofcis/* And they are essential to, the higher education, community and con- 
''discovery of new knwledge/' ^ Private tribute substantially to the re^alizatioh of 
liberaT.atts colleges are a vital segment of these ideals, p ^ * . 

. ' ' "^ CHAPTER Vr,-NOTES 

1, Alan Pifer, "The Report of the President/>Annua/ Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1975, pp. 6-8* 
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, APPENDfXTABLE 1 .-Frfvate tISeral Artj I Ck)lt^es, by Size of Enrollment, United States and Oiitlylng AreasTPall 1965 to Fall 1976 



^ \ *— : 

^ ' - • 1955 . ^ I960 » 1965 . 1970 1971 1972 1973 . 1974 -1975 1976 

Enrollment size Num- Per- Num^ Per- Num-. Per- .Num. Per* Nunv*- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Mum- . Per- Num-.Per- Num- Pc 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ijer cent ber cent ber ce 

"T- ■ \ — ^—^ \ ■ * n — ■ 

Under200 11 8.1> 4.2.9 .3 2.1 0 ... 1 0.7 0 0 ... 0 . 1 • 0.7 1 6 

200-499.,/ /. 37^r.2 ?3 16.8 12 8.5 '^8 5.6 5 3.5 . 7 5.0 8 5,7 8 5.7 8 5;8 8 5 

50p-74a. 34 25.0 . 28 20.4 28 19^ 26 18.1 22 15.6 ^18 12.9 21 15.0 -19*^13.6. 15 10.9 14 10 

750-999,. 19 14.0 ^34 24^ 26 16.4 24 46.8 26 18.4 24 17.i 18 12.9 21 15.0 24 17 4 24 17 

;r,G00-.l,499. . , 28. 20.6 ' 35 25.5 47 33.3 39 27,3 39 27.7 43 30.7 42 30.0 39 27.9- 37 -26:8 37 26 

1,500-1,999,.....,.,... 5 3.7 8 5.8^ 20 14.1 32 22>4 32 22.7 30 ^1.4 29 20.7 31 22.1 28 20.3 30 2\ 

2,000+..... 2 1.5 5 3.6 5 3.5 14 9.3 16 11.3 18 12.9 22 15,7. 22 15.7 a.: 25 18.1 * 24 17 

Total' Institutions l36 100.0 137 lOQ.O I4I 100.0 143 |D0.0 141 100.0 140 100.0 140*100.0 140 100.0 138 100.0 138 lOQ 



NOTF- Due to rounding percentages May not add to 100 0% Th^ practice of The rdt/cat/on D/r&ctor> is to categorize institutiorti on tne basis of tneir previous year's enro 

ment. Thus, for example, there werein 1955 11 instltuUonswItfi 1954 enrollments of fess than 200. ^ * . - 

. » ^1 - , » 

SOURCf ■ U S Department of 'Health, Education, an^f Welfare, Natioaal Center for Education Statistics, Hiy/iar Edwcatipn. fdwcatwn D$r9Ctory, 1955^56^1975^76. 
• ' ' • • . • , ' • • , 

APPENDIX TABLE 2.-Privato Uberal Arts ii C9lleges, by Size of Enroilmenti Unltetl States and Outlying Areas, Fall 1955 to Fall 1976 



1955 I960, . 1965..^ 1970 ' ' 1971 '1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



EnroHmentsIze NunV Feu Wum« "Per Nym- ♦Per- Num- . Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num-' Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Pe 
VA ber cent l}er cent ber cent bfer cent ber cent ber • cent ber cent ber . cent ber cent ber . cer 



y;ider200..... ....,62,15.9, 41 9.4 34 7*1 * 39 7.2 38 7.1* 34 6.4 26 5.1 26 5.2 27 5.5 25 -5. 

^00^P9., 198 51.0 175 40.3 110 22.9 92 Jg.? 86 16.1 85 16.1 93 18.2 89 17.7 77 15.6 - 71 14. 

500-749., 75 19.3 114 26.3 136 28.3 134 24.6 121 22.7 115 21.7 120 23.4 115 22.9 111 22.7 105 "21. 

750-999.., 35 9.0 ' 59 13.6 103 21.5 122 22.4 ' 120 i22.5 118^22.3 103 20.1 99 19.7 93 18.8 102 . 20. 



1,000^1,499 11 2.8* 34 7.8 .70 14.5. 113 20.7 119 22.3 121 22.9 110^1.5 117 Z33 119 24.0 ld6 21. 

^ ^'^ 30 5.5 32 6.0 34' 6.4 41 8.0 34 6.8 43 8.7 '55 11. 

2,00(^-f:... ...... 2.0.5^ ^ '^'^ 15 , 2.8 18 3.4 22 4.2 19' 3*7 * 22 4.4 23 4.7 27 *5.i 

Totallnstftuttons 388100.0^^434 100.0 480 100.0 545 100.0 534 100.0 529 100.0 512 100.0 502 100.0 493 100.0 491 lOO.i 

'- — — — M * ; ^ 

' ' ' . : ~ 

NCVrP- Due ♦o'oundfng percentages ^ay '^3t a4i to The pragtce of The education Directory is to categorize institutions on the basi» ol their previous year* enroll 

tn«R^ ^1l^5, for e)(arr«p1e^ th^re were in 1955 62 Instftutlons with 1954 enrollments of less than 200. * , 

$OUp(V- U S Department o^'Meafth. EduCatlQft, a Welfare, Natibnal Center for Education Statistics. HtgMr E<supatK>n. Educitton Dntctory, i 955-6 6— 19/6-/7. 



APPENDIX TABt£ 3,— Number of Private Institutions of Higher EducaUo'ni by Institutional Affiliation : > United States 
. . ' ^. and Outlying Areas, 1954-55 to 1976-77 / ^ 

— ~~ — r : — ' ' — ' — ' — . 

_'__J. ^ Religiously affiliated - 



" Total Ijfistitutlons' independent All denominations 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


. Percent 




Number 


Percent 


Catholic 


4 

V Protestant Other 


1954-55.... 


1.204 


, < ^ ' 
lOO'.O 


483 


40,1 


721 


^59-9 


247 


469 


, 5 


1955-56.;.. 


1,203 


100.0 


480 


^9,9 


723 


60.1 


248 


. 470 ; 


5 


19^6-§7^ . 


1.225- 


100.0 


■ 481 


39.3n/ 


744 


60.7 


265 




5 


1957-58.... 


1.268 


100.0 


^ 505 


39.8 


763 


, 60.2 


277 


481 ' 


5 


1958-59.... 


1,280 


100.0 


509,^ 


39.8 


771 


60.2 ^ 


280 


486 


5-- . 


1959-60,.,; 


1,313 


100:0 


' 520 


39.6i> 


' 793 


60.4 


294 


494" 


5 


1960-61.'... 


r;325 


100.0 


520 


39.2 


• 805 ' 


60.8 


303 ^ 


496 . 


. 6 


196"l-62.<.; 


1,319. 


100.0 


512 


38.8^ 


807 


61.2 


308 


475 


24. 


1962-63.... 


1.357 


100.Q 


515 


38.0 


84^^ 


62.0 


335 


J 482 


25 


1963-64..'.. 


1,377 


100.0 


507 


36.8 


870^ 


63.2 


361 M 


f 483 


26 


1964-65.... 


^: 1.334 


100.0 


507 


36.6 


877 


63.4 


366 


* 484 


. 27 


•1965-66.... 


g[.4l7 


100.0' 


524 


' 37.0 


893 


63.0 . 


381 


484 


28 , 


1966-67.... 


1.446 


100.0 


536 


37.1 . 


910 


62.9 


391 


' 489 


30 




. 1.489 


loo.o 


' 576 


38.7 


913 


-61^ 


. 391 




36 


1968-69*... 




- 
















1969-70.... 


-t.472 


100.0 


637 


43.3 ; ' 


835 


56> 


318 


- *:ass 


^ 31 


* 1Q7n-.7l 
J^st^vrr/ 1 . . , . 


1.4/411 


inn 0 


- DDO 




01/ 


oo.o 


300 


485 . 


32 


1971-72.... 


^ 1.474 


100.0 


671 


45.5 


803 


. 54.5 


' ?80 


489, 


34 


1972-73..,. 


4.493' 


100.0 


696^ 


46:6 


797 


53.4 . 


. 269 


494 


34 ^ 


1973-74.... 


1.528 


^ 100.0 


746 


48.8 


782 


51.2 


253 


494 


35 


1974-75.... 


1,585^ 


100.0 


. »795 


50.2 


790 


49.8 


2^ 


501 


36 


1975-76..,. 


1,601 


100,0 


,*8J,5 ' 


50.9' 


786 


49.r 




501 


38 


1976-77.... 


'1,608 


100.0 , 


»823 


51.2 


785 


48.8' 


-242 


' 504. 


% 39 



i Instttutionai affihaton as hsted in the Edui^atton Directory is reported by theLinstitu^on. Occasionatiy an institution win viry 
in listing itself as ReHolpusiy Affiliated or Other. * 

> Data not-tabulated. - ' ' * 

> Includes profltma king' institutions from 1974-75 on. * • 

SDITRCC. U.S. Department of Healfh, tducation, and Welfare, National Center for £ducatior> Statistics, Htgh9f Education. 
Education Di^Gtory. 1954~55^1976-'77. ^ . ,s . 



APPENDIX TABLE. 4^Prlvate Liberal Arts I Colleges, by Institutional Affllatlon. ' United States and Outlying Areas, 
- 1955-56 to 197&-77 



Religiousiy affiliated 



Academic 
year 



Total 
instttutigns 



Independent 



All denominati 



Number Percent Number^ Percfent ^Catholic Protestant' Otiier 





136 


69 


50.7 " 


67 


49.3 


26 , 


41 


0 


1960-61 


,137 4 




54.7 


• 62 


. 46.3 ' 


25 - 


I 37 


- 'o 


1965-65 


141 




53.2 


^6 


46.8 


29 


» 37 ' 


0 


1970-71... 


143 


90 


62.9 


^ 53 


37.1 


19 


34 


0 




141. 


89 


63.1 


52 


36.9 


17 


35 


0 


1972-73 


140 




65.0 


' 49 


35.0 


16 % 


* 33 


0 


1973-74 


140* 


91^ 


^ 65,0 


' 49 


■> 35.0 


IS 


33 


0 ^ 




140 


92 


65.7 


48 


34.3 


16 


32 


0 


1975-?§ 


138 


92. ' 


66.7 


. 46 


33.3 


15 


31 . 


. 0 


1976-77 . , 


138 


91 


65.9 


47 


34.1 


15 


32 


0 



> Institutional affiliation as listed in tlie Education Directory Is reported by the institution. , ^ 

NOTE. Percentages in all cases are percentages of total. Due t6 roundfng, percentage^ njay^ot add to lOO.O^^ 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and ^etfare. National Centipr for Education Statistics, Higher Educition. 
iducathn Directory, f955-SG-l976^77, ^ ' * . . 

APPENDIX TABLE S.-Pr^ate Lfberal Art! U Colleges, by Institutional AfHIiation. ' United States and Outlying Areas, 
\ - . 1955-56 to 1976-77 ^ 



Academic y^tat 
' year in^tutiops 



Religiously affiliated 



Independent 
Number Percent 



All denomination^ 



Number 



-Percent 



'Catiiolic 



T^- ~ 

Protestant Other 



1955-56.^.....: 388 69 , • 17.8 ^ 319 82.2 103 - 214 

1960-61.. 434 77 17.7 ' 357 . ' 82.S - 128 226 

1965-66.. •480 ' 83 17.3- ' 39^ .82.7 155 - 235 

1970- /'|... 545 153 28.1 39^ 71.9 150 237. 

1971- 72',.. . 534 153 28.7 381^ 7I.a ' 138 239 

1972- 73 529' 154 * 29.1 375 70.9 \ 133 238 

1973- 74 512 153" • 29.9 359. . 70.1 121 .234 

1^74-75., " 502' 143 '29.5* 354 70.5 119" *232 

1975- 76 493- 145* 29.4 348 ' ^ 70.6 118 - 228 

1976- 77........ 491 144 29.3 347 70.7 ' 115 ' 228 



2 
3 
7 

4 
4 

'4 
3 
2 
4 



t lostitutfona! affiliation as listed in the Education Directory 4s reported by the Irtstltutlon. , ^ 

NOTE, Percentages in ail cases are percentages of total. Due to rounding, percentages may not add tp 100.0%. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and.,^etfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Educ9tion. 
\Education Directory, 2$55-S6—197$'77, . .\ ^ ' • ^ 



APPENDIX TA0ue 6.--0earee-Crctlit Enroflmeni for Private Liberal Arts I Colleges, by InstituUonal Affiliation, ' United States and Outlylnp Areas, Falf 195 

V : , * to Fall 1975 ^/^ - 

• J ^ 1] 

^ . * ^ - 1954 1959 1964 " ^ 19b9 ' 1970 

Affiliation of Instlbtion^ Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number i Percent Nurober Percent 

; - ; ^ J. : ■ ^ 

Totat 100,4^5 100.0 124,302^ lOO.O 149,519 \100.0 175,320 100.0 180,743 100. 

Independent,..........*....;...-, 54,339 .54:1 68.020 547 79,455 53.1 iio,022 ' 62.8 113,754^^ 62. 

Allreiigfousaffmatlons 46,1Q^ . 45.9 ?6,292^ 45.3 70,064 ^ 46.9 65.298 . 37.3 66,989 37. 

' 

Romant^atholic \. 1,...,.. 15,175 ' ^ 15.1 20,305 . 16.3 2&,823 17.9 18,160 ,10.4 18.187 10. 

Protestant. , J 30.932 30.8 a5;977.. 28.9^ 43.241 28.9 47,138 26.9 48.802 ^ 27. 

Other 0 '0 . 0 \ 0 0 i*0 ^ 0 0 0 - 0 

_ . • 1971 * > 1972 1973 . - 1974 1975 

, . } ijf : r—^ : — 

. . Number Percent* Number' Percent Number Percent NumBer Percent Number Percent 

rdtaL..,....\ « 182,455 100.0 187,2^ . 100.0 188,231 100.0 191,319 100.0 194,532 IQQ: 

Independent/....::.; .: 119.320 -,65.4^ 123,731 66.1 127,052 . 67.5 -;i30.7,57 68.3 130,496 67^ 

II religious ^ffiliattons. . . , 63^135 .34.& 63,520 * 33:9 61.179 . 32.5 . , ,60.562 31.7 64,036 32. 

Koman Catholic ia,456 10.1 ,17-^00/ 9.2.17,491^, 9.3 18,335 9.6 19^215 9. 

Protestant / 44,679 24.5 "46.320, 24.7 . 43.688 23.2 ^ 42.2?7 y 22.1 44.821 23. 

Other. .....^ 0 0 ^ ^ '-'^^ ^ ^ 

I InstltuUona! affiliation asjjstedjn the £rfuMt#bnD/;ecto/y Is report^^ ' ^ 

NOTE: Percentages in all cases are percontaoes of the total. Due tir rounding, percCTjtages may not add to 100.0%. ' ' ^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heafth. tducation, and VVeifare, Mional Center for Education Statistic. HiahttCdua^ilon, education Directory, / 955-56- 1 975-76 



APPENDIX TABLE 7^n«M;»dlt Enrollment fbr Prfvate liberal A5U II Colleges, by Institutional Affiliation: > States and Outlying Are*- FaHW! 

' '• ■ Affiliitioh^of institution^ ' ^ ' ' - ; ^^^^ 

, . ... ^"'"^^^ P^^'^^ "^ Number Percent ' Number ^Percent Number . Perce'rit" Number. Percept 

^ '"Z ; ~ — ' \ ' " 1 . ^ ^ ' - '/ 

•: • 'l^^'I^S -100,0 249:079 .100:0 355.262 100.0 ■ 4^7.2 15 100.0 " 461.814 • 100 

a?a-^^,,a^„^:::::::::::::::::: ■ S ^^gr m ., %g:iig t 

Roiinn Catlioile : . J?,574 25,2 ' 70,798 28.4 104,980^ 29,5 111045 24 3 104 229 ^ 

H ' 687 • . 0,4 1,414 0.6 3,425 .1,0 3,531 .0.8^ .3,926 / Q. 

. ; • " ~ • ■ ' ' — -^-^ '. ^ : 

• ■ ■ ; • 1972 . . 1973,^ . ' 1974 ' ."^ 1975 , ' a 

' ° V . Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent- lii^fT^ Percent Number Percent 

- r ' ) ..,... ,., 468.918 , 100.0 • 457.468^ 100.0 454,002 ' 100.0 ' 461.475 ' IQO.O 482,557 • 100 « 

3,036 . 0.7. aW3 0 0.6- ;i:674> " ' 0> |- ' 0.1 ■ if£ / ,1,1 

« institutional afflllatfbn as listed In the Education DUedory f s reported by the instjtutfonf ^* ' - --^'^ , " ^ . ' ' \ ' 

NOTE: Percentages Jn all casesiftre percentages t)f tfie total. Due tfa roundlpg. perp6ntages may not add, to 100.0%. , ' ' - ' . 

SOURCE: U.S. Departoient of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics; A/^/^r £tfucaf/bn:fdac*ffenO/re^^ 19S6^6^1975^76, - 



4Ttas, 1955-56 to ^ 



_ /PFENDiXi^ABUe 8/-Private tiberal Artt I Colleges^ by Sex <^ Student Enrollmenit: United States apd Outlying 

P^fdBttilQ Total . *• Caed* " ^Male- ' " Feniale ; Qbordlnatei I 

. ^* \ vye?lr tIberaUrtst j * , , > ■ ^ » — ^ r — ^ 

^. ^ * institutions ftiimber Percent Number Percent Number . Percent , Number • Perp^r\t 

19^5-56.% 136 . 59 . 433 ^ \ 16.2 /51 '37^5 ' 4, . . 2.9; 

196ft-ei.;. ; 137 * 63 46.q ' 21' ^ 15.3 . 50^- 36.5 3. • | .2.2 

1965-66.. 141 63 ^ ;44.7 " 22 J * 15.6' \ 53- 37.6 3- * 2.1 

1970-71.. ^143 81 564 13 Sf.! .'44 .30.6 -5 ^ 3.5; 



1971-72./ 141 ^ ''87. ' 61.7^ ...1^ 8.5 V 36* -25.5 • 6 • * ^43 

:^ 1972^73.; .140 89 - 63.6 • 10) 7.1 / ' 36 , 25.7. & - - 3.6 

> 1973-74.. V, 140 91 - 65.0 . 10 ' 7.1* < 35 " 25.7 ^ . 2.1 



1974- 75.. 140 , % 92 -* . 65.7 <*' 10 7.1 36 25.7 . 2 1.4 

1975- 76;, V 138 ♦ 96 * 69.6, .8 S.8* >• 32^ . 23.2. 2 1.4 

1976- 77.; ^:l3a ' 96" 69^ ' 6 \. ' 4^3 32 23.2 4 2.9 



4^ xir/p-/o.', X 



Institutions maintaining ^parate^oTfoges for men and Vromen. 
NOTE: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0%. . ^ J • 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Heaith. Lducatioo, ana welfare, Nationai^^ptei for^tJucation Statistics, J(/gAe/ Education. €du 
. cation Directory, 19SS^5i^297S-:^ , / - ~ - & ' * 



APPENDIX TABLE 9^PHvate Uberal Arts ii cdleges, by Sex of Student Enrollment^ United Stat#l^ Outlying 
.1 ^ Areas, 195&-56 to 1976-7> r iTa/. 




Acaderite Total * * -Coed- * Male . Wmale_^ ' . Coordinate^ 



V^r^ UberaTartsll 



Institutions Number , Percent f^iimber Percent, Number f^rcerft Nuipber Percent 

1955-56.. 
19^3^* 
1965r66.:^ 
1970^2;^.. 

1972-5^3 ItiC 
-197^i^.,. 

_ 1975-76., , - . , _ 

1976^77., 491 • 419 85.3 ' ^ 2g|?* 4,1 • 47 $.6 ~ 5 1.0 ^ 

. • ' 

.* Institvitlons maintaining separate colleges for me n' and women. \ * , . ^ 

NOTE; Due.to rounding, per^entages^ay not add to 100.0%, \ , * . ' 

SOURCEy^o.S^ Department of Heaitn, E.duuit(on^ and \^etfaro, National Center for Education Statistics, H4ghBt Education. €du 
cation Dts9Ctory,,t955^5B-^1976y77i'^ > , - ; ' * ' • , . :^ , ; 
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63.7^ 


' 34 


' 8.8 


N 

*105'* . 


» 

27.1 


. ^2 . 






63.4 " 


41 


9,4 


116 ^ 


26.7 


2 




307 


64.0 • 


48 


lo.a 


' 120' ^ ■ 


25.6 


6 


- . 1.6 , 


414 ' 


76;.0 


, 38 


. 7:0 


86: 


15.8 


' 7 


1.3 / 


. '425 


79.5^ 


' 31 ' 


' 5.8 ' 


73^ 


13.7 , 


5 


. 0.9 


429^ 


^ ai.i 


.- 27 


V • 5.1 ^ 


67 


12.7 


. 6 


• .i.r 




83.4. 


. '21 . 


4.1 ^ 


59 ' . 


11.5 


5^^ 


1.0 


422 


84.1 ' 


•:2i^ 


.'4.2 


• 53 1 
44 

• 47 


10.6 
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1.0 


419 ^ 
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APPENDIX T*S^10--0bI~t^« Considered TaBe Essential or Ve^r Impc^ant: WeTghted Na%onaf Norms in Percentages for Al'lFlrst^lme. Full-Time Fwsl 
men at Institutions of High6<^Education, by Controt and Affiliation, Fdll 1966, Fall 1970, and fair 1976 ' • 



4-year colleges 



Pbjectlves cctnsidered to be essentia! or very Important 



All institution; 



All 



1966 



1970 



1976 



1966 



Public 



1970^^^ 1976^ 



Be active in a performing art. 10.8 

Be an autho^i^ in my field 66!a 

Obtain recognition from colleagues. ^2,6 

f nf lue nee political structure (0 / ^ 

3fhfluence social ^»lu,es • ^ • / (ly 

Raise afamny,,..^.,,.,,.,,;(^,.,,....[["/.\'^ '*^^^^ . 

Have administrative responslbmly.*^. . , 28.6 

Bean expert in finanpe:....., v.... 13.5 ' 

Be-very well ofi financially. /. . M . j . . . . ^ . . ! ! 1 . ! ! | * 43*8 

Performer compose music... ^..V*..,. . ^ 7,8" 

Help others In difffculty. [[^. 68,5' 

Have active soci'af life _ ^ (ij 

Have friends different frohi me;. (0 

PartjclpJle fn Pe^ce Corps/VISIA. ........ .21.0 

Contribute to scientific thetjiy 133 

Become a community leader..' 26.1 

Participate in community action......,^. .....v.- - (0 

Write original works, . ...H. f!: 14.2 

-Creatina artistic* works. T?, ........ K !^ ! .' isii 

Be successful in*my own business. , ..... ^ , . . !l 53.O 

Not be obligated to people ! tfT. " 28!3* 

pa.lnvolyed In environmental cleanup,.. 0) ' 

Keep^upwith political affafrs ^..'^.^ 57,8 

Develop § philosophy *6i. JIfe . . . > : i . p) 

'Marry within next S years. . . . . ,% . v (i) 

t become an* oiitstandlng athletdv/. , . . a, . 13;6 

^ 1^ ' ^ 

See footnotes at 'end of tab^ft." 



1966 



1970 






1 Q Q 


'mo 


12.6 


12. 




/u.o 


I oo.o 


66.0 


. 70. 






44.^ 


^ 38.5 


46: 


• . 1 Q 1 Y 

4 


^ ID.O 


yy 


> 17.0 ■ 


15. 






Cv 


33.7 


30. 


DO.U ^ 


RO ^ 
Oo.O 


/lY 


68.2 


. .56. 


on A 


OU.O 


0*7 "7 


19".8 


31. 




VV 


13.7 


15.3; 




36.2 


49.2 


1 AS 7 


OO.D 




0) 


CO ■■ 


7.2 


0) . 




67.§ 


67.2 


'7a.3 


66.4 


€5. 


56:4 


(0 - 


. (0 


• 55.2 


..(')■ 


63.2 


(') 


CO 


^ 62.5 


(0, 


21.2 




• 20.fe, 


" 19.9* 


0) 


10.0 - • 


13.7 


, 10.5 


8.7 


. * 13. 


^ fte.i . 




27.5 




O 


* 31,3 


32.0 


o>-' 


' ' 29.7 . 


30.- 


14.8 * 


14.3 


12.2 • 


. . 13 .7 


. 14.( 


I6.3' 


14.5 


13.4. 


^ 15,7'^ 


.. 14.^ 


40.8 


* 42.0 


53.9 


• 41.5 


■ 42.( 


SL9' 




29.2 


' 22.6 ^ 


. ? {') 




2&1 




> 0)' 


2&; 


^ ^5S<5 


40.9 


57.4 


53.4 


38.E 


. 78.5 


65.0- ■ 


0) 


76.7 


62.-; 


28.0 


.. 




■^*28.9 


(') 


(0 ' ' 


■(')- ' 


14.^ 
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APPENDIX TABLE iO.— Objectives Consjdered To Be Essentialor Very Imporlaot. Weight6d!^ational Norms in Percentages AH nrst-Tlme, Fulf-TIme Fresh 

at Institutions of Higher Education, by^Cwitrol any! Affiliation, Tall 1966, fall i^70; and FaH i976-Contlnued , ^ 



men ; 



4-year colleges 



Qlbjedtivescort^ideredlo be essentjatoryery important 



Private nonsectarlan 



Protestant 



.C^tholV 



1966 



197(y 



1976 



,1966' 



1970 



1976 



1966 



^970 . 1976 



6e active In a performing art 13.7 

Beanauthority in myfield 6S.8 

ob'tain recogriitfpn from colleagues, . 455 

Inthience political structure * <0 ' 

Influence social values — 0) 

.Raisfe-a family... r. - CO " y 

Have admlaistrative Responsibility ^ ....... . , 27.3 

Beanexpert tnflnartte,-";, ' .12.^ 

;6e very ^^Q|l off financialh^.,., w.v '>43.8 . 

P^igtrforhn or cornpbse^niudic.. > 8.6 

Help others In'dlfficul^.........-.... 70 J . - 

Have active social Hfevh* ^ OJ^ 

Have friends different from- me.. J.....'.. «^ — ..r. , 0)' 

•Parllcl j^te in Pe^cb Cor^JS/YISTA ^ . 25.3 -^^ ' 

Contribtite to scientific theory. i-. . . . i5.6 ^ 

Become a community leader 29,6 

Participate In communityactloiy: (0 • • 

Write onginakwof4<sr .i, , . . t.. . . . . 20.4 

Creating artistic works. : . ^ . . .^^ . ^6.$ 

6e successf uhn my ^wrj business. . . - ^ . . : . . . 48.3 

Not be obligated to people , 58.8,^ ^ 

Be Irfllilved in etiVironmental cleanup....' \...'... ^ (0 

KSep upVith political affairs, ... . 62.2 

Develop a philosophy of life. , . . . f . . . , . ^ (0 

Wfarry'withlFi next5years. (0 

8e<»me an outstanding athl6te ,.V... 15.9 

t dt — ,^ : ^ 

I Category not Inciut/ed In qu|Stlonnajre for Indicated year. ♦ 
SCUf^CE;' Alexander Astin, et a>., Th© Anoncinf reshmfO' Nathhal Norms 




for Fall 19S5. 1^60,11 
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APPENDIX TABlEli.— Current Fu{id Revenues of Institutions of Higher Education, b> Control. United States, 1965^66 
. . . ' tol973-74 

• ' V [Amounts in thousands of dollars] . 

' • ' y 1965-66 ' • 1$'70-71 19^74 , 

Type of revenue . ; ^ — — 

i Public Private- Public. Private . Public - Private- 

, ' _ • ' . t : ^ 

Total current fund revenue '.. 7,397,672 5,398,534 15,526.885. 8,352,303 21.206,491 *io,505,962* 

■ ■ r ' ^ U . I / . " 

Total educational and general 6,047,297 4,292,867* 12,341,136 '6,050,911 17,043,415 ^^584,428 

Student tuition and fee.s. . . : 854,458 1,825,147 2,032,3^9 2,988,882 2,734,731 3,765,377 

Federal Government..... 1,368,194 1,295,779 l,8f5,495 1,009,131 2,362^244 .1,157,290 

State'government 2.926^794 85,209 6,386,800 116,013 8.961,907 ^ 520,281 

Local government '310,600 ' 7;428 845,634 61,641 l,195i917 6:5.228 

Endowment income 29,949 ^86,344 55,494 415,161. 76,938 "499,977 

Private^ifts and grants ........ 156,358 .486,340 295.356 798.299 430,706 ^,000,276 

• Other educational and general i 400,944 r 306.620 ^10,027 663,786 1,280.972 873,999 

' * ; 

Tuxniaryienterpr4ses.__ 1,210',20^ . 932,438 1.890,128 1,235,110 2.324,376 1,409,853 
Student aid grants*. . 140^73— 1^8r23CL__39JA79 '317,921 493,920' . 388.665 
-Major service-programs ' — , H/K^' -^P4/A gnd^AAT^^T^g^frr- ,v^AA,7Rn i,i23.0Jl^_ 



N/A-J^ot available. 

« in 1970-71 and 1973-74 the Categgry Other Caucabonai aoja^General " includes revenues for recovery of indirect costs, as 
follows: 1970-71, public $197.5; private ^>S6.4: i973-74 public $270.1 ; private $248,4, <^ 
^ Includes Federal, State, locaj gov^ro^ent, and prjvate prants spectfically designated for student aid. 
' Included In Other Educational antTOeneral. , / \ / 

NOTE: Because of roanding, detaii/s may not add to totals. ' ^ ' • 

SOURCE.^ 0,S. Department of Heaith. Ldncation, anJ ^eifare. National Center fo^ E!ducation Statistics, Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1969, 197^, 1976. • , 



APPENDIX TABLE IZ^-Current Fund Expenditt^s of Institutforis of Higher EdMcation, by Control. United States, 

— : ' 1965-66 to 1973-74 ^ ' . . ' , • ' 

' . • " . ' « H 

' \ ' ' ' [Amounts in thousarrds of dollsrrs] 

' > 1965-66 . *i / 1970-71 ' \^^l973-74 ' ' 

Type of expenditures ' : — ; ^ — ■ ^ — - — — — ^ — ? — 

Public.. Private Public ' • Private • Public ' Private 

, ! t ! I i . 5;::^ ^ ^ 

TotaJ current ifund expenditure...... 7^113:702 . 5,455.240 14.996.042 8.379.155 20,336,284 10.377,297 

'Educational and general eipcpendi- . * . , _ .... 

ture. ..; A..... 5.795.253 ,4.208.743 11,745.502 5.870.942 16.076.536 7.180.825 ^ 

^ \ ; , ; " > ' ' 

General admi^nistratlon and gen; / „ \. 

\eral expense...........:. .... 614,43*9 ' 645.498 1.781.838 1.202,073 *2.648.526 1,552.429 

Iristructlon and departmentar . 

research 2.376.491 1.404.219 ^ 5.477,185 2;3127.2Z5 7.374,113 2,845.005 

Extension and public service 396.461 46,256 542.B43 45.848 662.289'' .|S8,272 

• libraries. M.253 146.392 463.481 ^ 252.731* 634;450 ". 304.573 • 

Plant 6peratlon and mainte- « 

. nance.. \ 491.855' 3^5.960 1.1^.2561 ' 593,409 1.717.121 . 776,936 

. Sponsored i^rog rams other than 

/ * research 104,413 54.733 608,812 261.695 921.553 433.474 

Sponsored research and other • ' . ' ' , 

sej)^rateiyJiudc|etedj;esearch. 1.149.64? ,1.303,339 1,320,759 888,578 1,581,043 899,40tf 

Related organized activities, -^50,280 209^191^-1-^^3x628 _ 279,382 537,440 ' 300,730 



All other edJcational and gen* 
eral expenditures. 110,417 43',157 (0" * O ' 0) . 0) 



Auxiliary enterprises. , . . f . . 1,044.079 647.006 1.781.37^. l;207.036 2.207.882 1.405.374 

Student-aid grants,.,..,,. / 156.440 ' 272;786 528.:^43 569.955 . 705,691 690.797 

Major public service programs,. ... , Q) C) 940,926 731,222 1,346,176^ 1,100,300 

"Current funds expended for cfapita I . . ' ' * / 

outlay which were not reported in » , . ^ 

items above.'.. i n8,931. , 126.704 f437,958)» (164.499)* (571.913)' (209.070)' 

# ^ ' ' " ^ * . . 

1 Data not coitected separately. . . J" f 

Included In Other Educational and General. 
* In i96&-66 V>»* *«9ure was not distnouted U)rougt|Out the individual categories and is included in the total. In 1970-71 
and 19^^3-74 capital outlay Is dlstrij)uted-fay category and is include^ \t\ the- total- ^ , ^ ' 

"* NOTE: Because o^rounding^d^tails may not add to totals. M ' . 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of HH^th, Loucation. ao<l vyelfare, Nation^ Center for Education S|;atistics, Ptgest of Education 



ire, Nation^ i 
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APPENDIX TABLE IS^urrent Fund Revenues of Private Liberal Arts 1 and Jl Institutions, b> CtasslDcation . United 
. States, 1971-72 to 1973;-74 ^ . , . * 

' . [Amounts in thousands of doJIars]^ * • ' : ' ! 

I « ^i-l i ^ : 7 r '— ^ TTT- 

; r ' . • • ' . 1971-72 f ■1972-73 . 1973-74 

' . • ' t : — C ! : — . ' 

Liberal Liberart Liberal Liberal Liberal Liberal 

' ; • . ' Artsf . Arts II ' Arts I -Arts II Artel Arts II 

Total current |j|b 'revenues.... 803,216 1,359,126 848,953 l-,425,308 920,104 1,514,608 

Tota! educational and general A,, 572,381 969,736 614,3^ f,024,860 676,792 1,098,525 

i ' — • ^ f : ■ ' 

Tuitionaifefee^.../, . . 394,969 ^ 658,900 419.369 680,1?1 452,^686 712,803 

Federal Government::::-^ '18,306'' 59,346 19,66^/68,^61 20,^41 79,323 

State government........ 3,864* 5.297 4>148 ; 6,14l , 7,268 '.9,485 

. ^calgovernroentt......" i.,..,...,. .^^ 55 488 574 401 736 -.1.094 

aiowmentlncome.. ....... . 66,137 30,872 68,258 33,752 78,251 37,251 

^vate sifts and grants-..,.,.... t 66,744 17^568 76,189 187,461 85,217 ' 205,677 

Otlier educational and general.., 23,306 35.265 . 26,170 48,524 3^.093 52,892 

Auxiliary enterprises, ... .. .. * 189.598 317,465 191,984 523,428 198,676 331.988 

. Student-aid grants. .^ ' 4t).623, 71,75? 42.010 76.963, 44.086 83.841 

.Majorservicepr(^raras..,../.. ......... * 614 169 590 , 57 : 551 -253 

' . ' - , ^ . ' , ^ . ■ ^ > 

NOTE: Due to rounding, details may not^dd to totals. * 
SOURCE: EDSTAT System: HEGIS Tapes, 1972, 1973, 1974. % ^ 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.^urrent Fund Expenditures of PHyate Liberal Arts I and II institutions, by Classification 

United States, 1971-72 to 1973-74 

r - . . , , [Aijiounts In thousands of doliars] , . . 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1 — 


Liberal 


Liberal 


liberal 


Liberal 


Liberat- 


Liberal 




Artsl 


Arts 11 


Arts! 


Arts 11 


Artsl 


Arts II 


' ■ 

Totaf current fund'expendftures\^^.> « ....... 


802,573 . 


1,340,246 


842,471 1,406,445 


907,030 


1,505,949 




542.199 


925,953 


571,770 


971,223 * 


623,875 


1,045,348 


Instruction and ^$partmental res0«ffc?rrssT~ 


246,409 


407,169 


260,432 


421,745 


285,230 


447J554 


3,3J0O 


5,639 


3,125 


5,459 


^,673 


5i€41- 




^27,927 


46,882 


29,760. 


48,158 


32,537 


50,423 




>2,361 


117,471 - 


76,396 


127,484 , 


83.463 


137,250 


. ^ Sponsored research and other separately 


' ' i 












.10,660' 


^ ' 5,840 


9,361 


6,709 


9,397. 


' 6,805 


Other sponsored programs 


11,454 


^7,687^ 


11,673; 


* 29,149 


12,084 


36,786 


'Organized activities refated to educational 
















- 6,888 


15,581 


- 9,417 


13,981 


' 8,893 


17,253 


Other services programs 


163,201 


299,684 


171,607 


318,539^ 


188,599 


343,337 




185,908 


^ 292,906 


190,236 


301,750 


* 2Ck>,126 


314,722 




73,835 


-121,059 


79,915- 


133,284 


82,558 


145,544' 




633 


328 


551 


188 


471 

_4 


335 



NOTE: Due to rounding, details may not add to totals, 
SOURCE: EDSTAT SYSTEM: HEGIS Tapes, 1972, 1974. 



APPENDIX TABLE Higher , EHucatlort PHce Index 
and Consumer Price Index: United States, Fiscal 
Years 1966 to 1976 * ^ 



Higher educa> Consumer ^ 

Fiscafyear tlon price ^ price index 
, index 

\ ' z — \ 

1966 " &5.0 97.1 

1967 w.. ^100.0 ' l^^-Qjl 

19*8.... a06.0 103.5i 

19B9 113.2 108.3 ' 

• 1970 ^ . 121.0 ^ 114.7 ^. 

'1971 128.6 . / 120.7 : 

1972 ;135.8 125.1 

1973.'.........: A43.0 130.0 , 

.^-1974..^ \ t53-l— 141.6 

1975, .. ;>r>s^.«.- . " .166'.2 157.4 

. 1976...". 177^ ^ 1^-5' 

SOUftCES: D. Kent Halstead, Bureau of Labor SikUsUc*,. '.^^ 
H/flW Educathn Trices snd Price '/ndex0s; Suppl^mhU 197fi 
and 1976. ' 4 I. 
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APPENOrX TABU IS^Student-Ald Revenue Source and Expenditures for Institutions of Higher Education,. by Control: United States, 1965r66 Xx^jg^ 

. • . [Dollar amounts In thousands] ' 

. - 1965-661 1970-71 * ^ ..1971-72 

^"'^ ' ' " Private ^ [ .Public . > . Private^ F^^iiT 

' ^"^r Percent Dollar Percent Dollar Percent^ ^Dollar Percent ^Dollar Percent 

^ ^ ' ^ ■ ^ 

■Total student-ald grant income.. 140,173 100.0 173,230 ^ 100.0 391,175 100.0 317,92 1 100.0 415,377 IOC 

Federal Government.; .;. 53,499 ,38.2 35^652 20.6 236,154 60.4 137,220 43.2 238 554 ^ 5^ 

Stateflovemment 26,955 19.2 3,957 2.3 . 65,482 16.7 26 484 83 ' 83 909 S 

UKal government. ,. 100 ; 0.1 266 0.2 ■ 2480 . 0.6 V^ ■ S 28^ ■ 0 

Fn5^'°'M 55,814 . 32.2 63,157 16.2 71,798 22 6 69:936 16 

. Endowntient Income.:. 7,293 5.2 30,315 17.5 13,975 • 3.6 . 58,275 18 2 11170 ^ 2 

.Tuitionandfees, room, board, and an •'o.^fp . u,i/u , d 

other charg'est<vindividual users of , • . 

services 18,680 13.3 34,504 \ 19.9 * N/A N/A ' N/a' . 

Otherstudent-aid grants......: 2.856 2.0 12,722 7.3 9,532 23 ZzT^^"':"lB 8,916 2, 

Tolaf expenditures for student aid... 156,440 ' 272,786 528,243>... . 569 955 621387 ^ 

^ ' • : 5 g^-' ' 

. Sm footnoUtlUnd el Ubl». ■ - . ' ' '■ — ' '~ 

. - - - . . . . ■ ■ _ ■ — 

■ ■'■ ■ ' * " 

" . : '■ ■ -. ■■ ■ vv, ■ . ' • ' _ ' ■ . 

^ ■ ■ : ' ■ 76, . ■ , ■ ..' ■'•V ' ■ • v.- 

■o . ■ .• .• . ■ • , ■ . 



APPENDIX lABtl X6.— Student-Aid Revenue Sources and EApenditures fof InsUtwitionsof Higher Education, b> Control. United States, 1965-66 to 

1973-74-^:ontinued ''"^ " ' - 



[Dollar amounts rn thousands] 



Source 



Total student^aid grant income. . ....... 349,?/14 



* Federal Governfiient.. . . , 

State sovernmeht.......... 32(357 

Ixcaf^government. . . .i., . — ^ 6 94 

78.076 
68,972 



Pdyate'5ifts and grants.^ 
Endowmerit income ...... 

Tuition and fees, room, bo^rd, and all 

.other charges to individual users of 

services 




1972-73 



'1973-74 



Public 



Private 



Public 



Rrivat^ 



Dollar Percent* , Dollar Percent Dollar 



Percent 

~ c4- 



Dollar Percent 



431,§62' . 100.0 368,414 * 100,0^ 493,920 100.0 388,665 



100.0 



235,197 
96,169 



N/A 



Other student-aid grants . j , 25,602 
Tital expenditures for student aid . . , 619,986 . . . 



7.3 



74,83^^ 
11,874 



9,036j 



54.5 
22.3 
1 1 



145,785 
. 41,840 
525- 



39.6 
11.4 

0.9 



290,129 
105,503 
i2QZ_ 



58.7 
21,4 



17.3 
2.6 



2.1 



83;275 
74,593 

'nr/A 

'22,346 



22.6 
20.2 



'6.r 



71,933 
i2,3Qp 



/ N/A 
10,347 



14.6 
2.6* 



151,754 
49,475 1 



39.0 
12.7 

_£L2 



2.1 



q0,789 



27,342 



20.8 

;i20,2 



<656,054 



'666,357 705,691 ............ 690,797 



» 1965^6 Is for Ag^^cgate U.S. <50 Sttftes.D.C,, U.S. Service Scbpols Separately grouped, and oufiyiHTaroas). ^ ^ ^ — — 

^. ' NpTC^Oue to roitndifig, details may not add to totals. * V ~ z""^* - 

SOURCES; U.S. Oepar|mentot Meaitn, Education, ana welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Fmanctal StBitstict cf Highet tducaiion. Student HnsncisI Aid, 1955- 
'56; BmMcts! $UUsttc$ otHtghsr Educstton, Current Fund {Revenues end Expenditures, 1970^71, 1971-72, 1972-^73 f 197Zr74. ^ , 



APPENDIX ^|BL^X7.-Studen^AId Rev«i,ue Sources and Expenditures for Literal Arts iLd II Instltutlonf. by Classlffcatlonr United States. 1971-72 , 
I I 1973-74 • 

^ J • [EXolIar amounts in thousands} * • « ' • 

" ^^^^-^^ • 1972-73 > 1973-74' . ■ 

^ ■''"^ Liberal artsti Liberal arts I ■, " Uberalartsll liberal arts I Liberal arts' II 

. , Dollars Percent Dollars -Perrfnt Dollars Percent Dollars Percent Perce pt Dollars Percent 

Total .JOdent-ald grant Indome \ 40.623 lOQ.O 71.756 ^IdO.O 42,010 100,(^ 76.963 100.O- 44.086' lob.O 83.84i 100, 

atre— till Tl 'iiir' 21.8-39.835. 47.. 

Locargovernment...'... "ig /J^ "'^g.-^o! ^'^c? • ^O-^ • 12.880 16.7 . 4.646 10^17.552 20.J 

■BuJowmentincomeT . . I4 546 ' 35*8- J'3?o S'n J^^o lH ^'S? ^0.4 10,600 24.0 16.835 . 20J 

OthersfUdent-aldgranls^. O1927 47 2 658 ' 65 ^J! ^'S^ 5.9 16,862 38.2 5.803 6.c 

' ^ /'^^^ Y ^'^^ ^'^7^, 5-^ .3'502 4 .6 2}048 4.6 3.745., 4.£ 

TotalexpendituresMstudentai d... 73,835 ..^ .121.059 . . ...... 79,915 .■ 133.284. 82.55« .a.... 

^ ; : — ' *—i . \ , - ; ^ 

NOTE: Du.e to founding. dotaiTs m^y not add to totals. ' ' '~ — : ^"^^ 

SpURCp EOyAT System: HEGIS Tapes, 1972, 1973, 1974. • ' ' , , 

,. ■ \ ' 
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